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N ex-G-man takes over! 

A university president is quoted by 
the press to the effect that the Pacific 
Coast Intercollegiate Conference has 
appointed an administrator who can be 
a combination detective, sheriff, and 
justice of the peace because many of 
the colleges in the conference have seri- 
ously abused the normal, decent code 
of athletic competition. In other words, 
he says, there has been gross dishonesty 
and hypocrisy on the part of these 
schools in athletic policies. This edu- 
cational leader is further quoted as say- 
ing that a university that allows itself 
to be dishonest has lost the very reason 
for its existence, and then he asks the 
question, “How can it expect to lead 
students if it is dishonest itself?” 

A non-conference college president 
is quoted in the press to the effect that 
the recent surge of the Pacific Coast 
Conference into the hazy realm of true 
sportsmanship is not deluding the public 
very much, for everyone knows that the 
big boys are after the money, but they 
want to make a show of getting it 
ethically. This educational leader is fur- 
ther quoted by the press: “They are 
after the money, but they don’t want 
to use a cent of it in helping a young 
man get an education. .... Anyone 


who has the intelligence of the average 
citizen can see for himself that no man 
can work his way through college, do 
acceptable college work and play foot- 
ball at the same time.”’ 
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In the same day’s paper a sports 
writer says that without leadership the 
boys have been forced to accept a pretty 
shabby deal, for the conference, with 
powerful organization on its side, has 
slashed salaries right and left. He asks 
the question : “If the conference schools 
can get kids to work for them for noth- 
ing, why should they pay them?” 


The foregoing paragraphs constitute 
rather unusual material for an edu- 
cational journal, but they clearly demon- 
strate some of the problems of uni- 
versity football—problems which filter 
down through educational and lay cir- 
cles to have their effect on the high 
school boy and his educational and 
athletic programs. 


Some high schools have a tendency 
to ape and mimic anything a university 
does. Many high school administrators 
realize that university football is a big, 
taxpaying business, no longer just a 
sport for fun-loving, adventuresome 
youth. High schools must avoid aping 
this kind of “higher education.” There 
is great need for high schools to de- 
velop an institutional individuality based 
on the needs and interests of boys and 
girls of high school age. In athletics 
this calls for the formulation of a set 
of generally acceptable educational ob- 
jectives for the interscholastic pro- 
gram—a statement not yet in existence. 


Objectives for other phases of the 
public school program in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation have been 
fairly well stated, and where the leader- 
ship in these fields has been of the 
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proper type most encouraging results 
have been obtained. The interscholastic 
athletic program may also yield better 
educational results if and when edu- 
cational leadership discovers why such 
a program should be part of the total 
educational offering and determines 
what should be expected from the 
program. 

But after all, athletics do not repre- 
sent the only phase of this problem 
which needs attention. Even though 
the leadership in most phases of the 
school health, physical education, and 
recreation program has been relatively 
successful, the services of the public 
schools in this field are so broad, and 
the procedures involved in their ad- 
ministration so varied, that many diffi- 
cult problems arise. 

The interest and responsibility of 
school board members and adminis- 
trators in health, physical fitness, social 
adjustment, and leisure-time interests 
of children, youth, and adults scarcely 
need justification—for these factors are 
basic to learning, to happiness, to suc- 
cess, to effective citizenship, to worth- 
while living. The fundamental needs 
of children, whether in the small rural 
high school or in the highly organized 
city high school, are largely the same, 
and these needs should constitute the 
basis of the school program in health, 
physical education, and recreation. It 
is the purpose of the present symposium 
to explain how certain active workers 
are facing these problems in the fields 
of their special interests. 

The following articles have been pre- 
pared by people who are daily meeting 
problems which force them to face 
reality, thus creating the necessity for 
the development of programs of a 
practical nature. No “swivel chair” phi- 
losophy will be found in these writings. 

In an effort to clarify certain issues, 
to inform secondary school adminis- 
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trators of accepted policies, and to pro- 
mote an educationally significant pro- 
gram, the symposium includes a series 
of statements, each developed around a 
specific phase of the school program in 
health, physical education, or recreation. 
For instance, the school health pro- 
gram is discussed, by various special- 
ists, under the four following headings : 
(1) School Health Service, (2) Hy- 
giene of the School Environment, 
(3) Hygiene of the Instructional Pro- 
gram, and (4) Health Instruction. The 
physical education program is discussed 
under the following headings : (1) Class 
Instruction and Intramurals, (2) Cor- 
rective Physical Education, and (3) 
Interscholastic Athletics. The recre- 
ation articles deal with the two major 
problems: (1) The Community Recre- 
ation Program and the School, and 
(2) The School Noon-hour Recreation 
Program. 

In fairness to the writers it should 
be stated that definite space limitations 
necessitated the deletion of much mate- 
rial each author would have chosen 
otherwise to include. The statements, 
therefore, should not be interpreted as 
presenting complete, detailed programs 
in any instance—W. H. Orton, Chief, 
Division of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education. 





For Sale 


NUMBER of copies of the re- 

print of the October symposium, 
“Some Devices for Evaluating the In- 
tangibles,” are still for sale at the Jour- 
NAL office, Haviland Hall, Berkeley. 
The 32-page reprint presents a number 
of devices produced in the Stanford 
Evaluation Workshop of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. It should 
be of value to all teachers who construct 
their own tests and are interested in 
measuring more than factual achieve- 








ment and to school research divisions 
and to faculty groups interested in the 
problem of evaluation. The reprint sells 
for 35 cents. Quantities of ten or more 
ordered for delivery to the same address 
sell for 20 cents. 

Still for sale are a few copies of 
Monograph No. 1 of the California 
Society of Secondary Education Mono- 
graph Series. This monograph, the re- 
port of the Committee on Guidance of 
the Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, sells for 25 cents. 
It consists of three parts: (1) a list 
of fifty significant problems confront- 
ing guidance officials in the secondary 
schools of California today; (2) an 
appraisal of counselors’ activities in 
Southern California secondary schools ; 
and (3) a bibliography of 100 signifi- 
cant references in recent guidance lit- 
erature. 





Next Month 


HE March symposium is devoted 

to the topic of “Citizenship Educa- 
tion in California Secondary Schools.” 
It attempts to show what is being done 
in schools which are making an effort to 
translate citizenship teaching into de- 
sirable types of behavior rather than 
attempting to instill in their pupils a 
mastery of a given body of subject mat- 
ter. It is another in the series of sym- 
posia on subjects which the secondary 
schools of California are required by 
law to teach, and like the other numbers 
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in the series it attempts to show what is 
being done in schools which have not 
been content with mere perfunctory 
compliance with the law. Incidentally, 
in this number Professor W. W. Kemp 
of the University of California writes 
an editorial on this entire topic of legal 
prescription of subjects. 

The citizenship symposium is intro- 
duced with an article from James I. 
Quillen describing the Stanford Social 
Studies Investigation. Other articles 
cover a variety of means by which the 
reporting schools are teaching citizen- 
ship—by such means as direct courses, 
incidental opportunities in all courses, 
student participation in government, 
school participation in community af- 
fairs, forums for the discussion of cur- 
rent public issues, first-hand study of 
institutions of government, and various 
special projects. 

The monthly out-of-state article will 
be omitted from this issue to make way 
for three important contributions. The 
first is a survey, by Mrs. Lelia B. Cour- 
voisier, of children in San Francisco 
junior high schools who are highly 
gifted in music. The second is a report 
of how pupils evaluate the guidance 
program in the Eliot Junior High 
School, Pasadena, written by Dr. May 
V. Seagoe of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. The third article 
describes the manner in which the Sny- 
der Continuation School of San Diego 
serves the unadjusted of San Diego 
from the age of 15 to 53. 


Physical Education People to Meet 


The California Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
will hold its annual conference in Long Beach on March 15, 16, and 17, 1940. 
Members of the Association of California Secondary Principals have been invited 
to participate in the general session to be held on Sunday morning, March 17, 
in the Municipal Auditorium in Long Beach. Dr. Bruce Baxter, president of 
Willamette College, is to be the speaker and will talk on the topic: “The Contri- 
bution of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation to the American Way of 


Living.” 








Environment 


“c EEP away from this old gloom 

house as long as possible” is the 
pointed postscript of an eighth grade 
pupil’s letter to a sick friend temporarily 
absent from school. This letter was 
written not in the little red schoolhouse 
days of the past nor in the South where 
schoolhousing is admittedly shabby, but 
in educationally proud California during 
the current school year. 

The elimination of gloom from school 
environment, by means of more ade- 
quate, controllable natural and artificial 
lighting and appropriate painting, is in 
itself a sizeable challenge to California, 
especially to the educational profession 
and interested laymen. However, there 
is much more than this to be done to 
school environment to make it more 
conducive to the safety and healthful 
growth and development of the youth 
of the state. Too many pupils are still 
housed in buildings unsafe from the 
standpoint of fire, earthquake, and acci- 
dent prevention. Too many buildings 
have inadequate ventilation and inade- 
quate control of temperature. Too many 
school floors make sanitary maintenance 
difficult if not impossible. Too many 
classrooms, cafeterias, gymnasiums, and 
auditoriums are noisy because of a 
lack in acoustical treatment. Too many 
school plants have marked deficiencies 
in facilities for health examinations and 
first-aid service, in showers, in dressing, 
rest, recreation, and exercise rooms, in 
special and corrective exercise rooms, 
in outdoor play areas, especially for 
girls, and in swimming facilities. Too 
many buildings have inadequate stor- 
age spaces, this resulting in cluttered 
passageways and blocked emergency 
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exits. Too many science laboratories 
have obsolete equipment for control of 
fumes and no provision for safe storage 
of hazardous liquids. 

Too many schools lack adequate 
facilities for broad and attractive edu- 
cational programs. Vocational shops, 
homemaking quarters, arts and crafts 
rooms, music rooms, and assembly 
rooms are among those most frequently 
found inadequate or missing altogether. 
There are too many so-called sanitary 
fixtures that are not sanitary—or, at 
least, not adapted to group use. Wrong 
types of drinking fountains, toilet seats, 
urinals, and lavatories are sometimes 
used. Schools have done very little 
toward introducing foot and knee con- 
trols of sanitary fixtures as has been 
done in hospitals and doctors’ offices. 
Too many pupils are still seated in poor 
posture chairs and work at tables and 
benches of improper heights. 


LIST of this type could be con- 

tinued almost indefinitely, but to 
no good purpose. Enough situations 
have been presented to show what needs 
to be attacked if the school plant is to 
be improved hygienically. 

School plant improvement programs 
are not easy to develop or consummate 
because of the many special fields of 
work involved and because of the ad- 
ministrative and legal channels that 
must be followed. Here is no place for 
the “magic wand” technique, but rather 
an opportunity for codperative enter- 
prise over an extended period. 

The starting point of a plant improve- 
ment program is naturally the discovery, 
by principal, faculty, or students, of 














some unsatisfactory condition. Except 
in cases where only minor adjustments 
are indicated, teachers and principals 
have not discharged their complete obli- 
gation in the matter by merely filing 
with the proper authority a meager 
report of the unsatisfactory condition 
and a general request for its correction. 
Requests must be definite and defensi- 
ble if action by the board is to be ex- 
pected. The principal and faculty must 
know what they want and why. Also 
they must know the effect of what they 
propose on other elements in the school 
environment if they are to escape such 
results as the following: (1) Improve- 
ment of the acoustics by using a dark 
wall board on the ceiling and thus ren- 
dering useless a good indirect electric 
lighting installation; (2) Improvement 
of the natural lighting by adding more 
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glass on a sunny exposure and failing to 
provide the extra ventilation needed to 
offset the hothouse effect on warm days ; 
(3) Installation of modern plumbing 
in an existing toilet room that is too 
small and badly located; (4) Installa- 
tion of a tennis court where in a few 
years a building addition must properly 
be placed. 

How may such conflicting “solutions” 
be avoided? First, by a recognition on 
the part of educators of the importance 
of the school plant to the health and 
development of pupils. Second, by 
making liberal use of specially trained 
persons and of organizations having 
potential contributions to make to the 
improvement of school plants. Third, 
by keeping in mind a comprehensive 
or master plan as a background when 
smaller elements are being improved. 





4 In these days when the physical education work in our secondary schools is 
becoming something more than a series of overemphasized sports events, any 
considered statement of policies in regard to the conduct of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation is given wide attention. Our California secondary schools have 
done much in this area of which we can be proud, and so a statement such as this 
which describes their aims and their achievements should be welcomed throughout 
the country. The symposium has been organized by W. H. Orion, chief of the Division 
of Physical and Health Education. In the past he has had experience in the elemen- 
tary, the secondary, and the college levels, and this, together with his present 
activities as chief of the Division of Physical and Health Education, California State 
Department of Education, make him well qualified to plan this picture of what is 


going on in California. 


As Mr. Orion’s opening editorial points out, the symposium covers three main 
areas. Under the topic, The School Health Program, are articles devoted to the 
following specific subjects: health service, hygiene of the school environment, 
hygiene of the instructional program, and health instruction. Under the topic, 
Physical Education, are articles on corrective physical education and on inter- 
scholastic athletics. The topic, Recreation, is covered by two articles: one describing 
a noon-time recreation program and the other being devoted to after-school 
recreation programs. The symposium is concluded by an article describing the 
entire health, physical education, and recreation program of one high school. The 
general organization of the symposium follows that of the program discussed in 
News Letter No. 31, which has gone out in the thousands from Mr. Orion‘s department 
since October, 1939. This earlier, relatively brief statement has been expanded and 
made more specific by authors of the symposium articles, many of whom ac- 


knowledge indebtedness to it. 


Reprints of the entire symposium are available singly or in quantities for group 


study. 
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Recognition by educators of the 
importance of the school plant involves 
a number of considerations, only a 
few of which will be mentioned here. 
Teachers in training should have a 
course dealing with the school plant, 
and school-plant implications should be 
recognized in health courses and in cur- 
riculum making. The results of this 
training should be kept alive during 
teaching service by work on committees 
dealing with health, safety, and plant 
improvements and by visiting good, 
modern school buildings. 

Educational leaders often fail to make 
good use of the many agencies and per- 
sons available and willing to help with 
plant improvement problems. A few 
are mentioned here, the names of which 
indicate their potential service: local 
fire and health departments; regional 
planning commissions and safety com- 
mittees; the State fire marshal; the 
Industrial Accident Commission; the 
State Division of Architecture and 
the State Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning; private architects and lighting, 
heating, and ventilation engineers ; and 
safety engineers representing fire and 
casualty insurance companies. 

Progress in the correction of specific 
school plant deficiencies is more certain 
if their relation to a long term master 
plan of improvement is shown. The 
preparation of such a master plan is 
again a matter of codperation among 
many persons and agencies. Staff mem- 
bers of the State Division of School- 
house Planning consider assistance in 
this matter one of their most important 
tasks and are available upon request to 
work with local groups. 


HE safety, healthy development, 
and poise of many pupils and 
teachers in our schools are jeopardized 
by school plant deficiencies, incorrect 
installations of furniture and equip- 
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q Since the keynote of the State De- 
partment’s Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning is that its service be educa- 
tional rather than architectural or 
structural in point of view, it is very 
fitting that an article from the chief of 
the Division be included in this sym- 
posium for, after all, the school en- 
vironment in both an active and a 
passive, manner is an important ele- 
ment in the school’s health program. 

Dr. Bursch has been a member of 
the State Department since 1929, serv- 
ing as Chief of the Division of School- 
house Planning since 1934. During 
the years 1929 to 1933 he worked on 
school surveys. 





ment, and substandard maintenance. 
Hope for the correction of these situ- 
ations lies with a teaching profession 
awakened to the problem by institu- 
tional and in-service training, and a 
willingness to work codperatively with 
the many persons and agencies that have 
potential contributions. 


For many obvious reasons school 
plant ills are usually cured slowly. What 
can teachers do in the meantime? In 
some instances the teacher can make a 
good learning situation out of the defi- 
ciency. A poorly lighted room, for ex- 
ample, may be used to develop the 
importance of good lighting and to 
teach pupils how to make the most out 
of a substandard situation. A bad situ- 
ation or installation often makes a 
splendid opportunity for the discussion 
of the health significance involved. 
Such an approach, however, must be 
made tactfully so that the board of edu- 
cation is not criticized unjustly. But if 
teaching is in reality a profession its 
members will not hesitate to call atten- 
tion to deficiencies in the physical instru- 
ments necessary to the healthy growth 
and development of pupils placed in 
their care. 











EALTH service consists of those 

activities carried on by the school 
to promote, improve, and protect the 
health of pupils and school employees. 
These activities are numerous, and 
their number is expanded almost in- 
definitely as the school realizes its re- 
sponsibilities in this field—of course the 
school does not function as an isolated 
agent, for the health program must be 
a cooperative effort of school, home, and 
community. 


In the paragraphs which follow, cer- 
tain aspects of the health service pro- 
gram are discussed. 


peers periodic physical ex- 
aminations by qualified physicians 
form one of the essential parts of school 
health service. The examiner may be 
a school physician or a private physi- 
cian, but his interest must be from the 
school point of view. The physician’s 
examinations may be annual or at less 
frequent intervals. It is costly to keep 
repeating physical examinations at fre- 
quent intervals while failing to have 
sufficient follow-up to get something 
done about remedial defects. Some 
school systems are beginning to dis- 
cover that greater good comes from 
spacing routine physical examinations 
at about every third year and giving 
special examinations each semester for 
students who need them. 

All candidates for competitive sports 
are entitled to a physical examination 
especially designed for that purpose. 
The school nurse should have present 
at the competitive sports examination 
the school health records of all the can- 





Responsibilities of School 
Health Service 


q By G. G. WETHERILL 





q In this symposium each of the four 
major phases of the school health 
program is discussed in a separate 
article. The present contribution is 
devoted to one of the most important, 
the health service program. Other 
articles will discuss the hygiene of 
the school environment, the hygiene 
of the instructional program, and 
health instruction. Dr. Wetherill is 
director of the Department of Health 
Education in the San Diego City 
Schools, which position he has held 
since 1935. 

After receiving his M.D. several 
years ago, Dr. Wetherill had three 
years of hospital training, mostly in 
pediatrics, and then entered school 
health work in 1933, doing experi- 
mental work with Stanford University 
in county schools. During recent sum- 
mers, he has been working on an 
M. A. in Education at Stanford and at 
Columbia. 





didates so that they may be referred to 
by the examining physician. A physi- 
cian should be present at all sports con- 
tests, and the school should provide 
adequate accident insurance for team 
members. 

There is a trend to eliminate mean- 
ingless health records. Probably the 
best health record form in the hands of 
experienced school health workers 
would be a blank card, for checks and 
codes required on a ruled form often 
are confusing, especially to teachers. 
One explanatory sentence written out 
in full on the health record is often of 
more value than the lot of code signals 
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and checks. Health record interpreta- 
tions should be made available to and 
used by the entire personnel of the 
school if these data are to contribute to 
the student’s welfare. 

Most school systems send reports of 
physical examinations to the home. A 
parent is just as entitled to a report 
showing good health as to one indi- 
cating that something needs to be done. 
The school nurse should make home 
calls on the important and difficult cases. 
As a matter of fact, the services of a 
good public health nurse are indispen- 
sable to the functioning of a well- 
rounded school program. The school 
nurse is the contact person between the 
school and the health facilities of the 
community. She makes home calls on 
students who have been absent two or 
three days, readmits students after ill- 
ness, gives health inspections to all stu- 
dents each semester, tests vision and 
hearing, provides first aid and individu- 
alized health counseling, assists in phy- 
sicians’ examinations, immunization, 
and skin-testing programs, and carries 
on the routine activities of the health 
program. 

It is the obligation of the school to 
discover physical deficiencies and to en- 
courage their correction, but it should 
be remembered that the family physi- 
cian is still the greatest source of indi- 
vidualized service—although, of course, 
the free clinic serves a good purpose 
and must be resorted to in many cases. 


| is an important duty of every school 

to adapt its program to the needs of 
individual students. We defeat our 
purpose when we set up a school pro- 
gram for a student which he cannot suc- 
cessfully and satisfactorily carry out. 
We have not yet reached the place 
where we can completely individualize 
our school program, but no school can 
afford not to adapt its program to the 
capacities of the handicapped. It is 
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preferable that a handicapped student 
carry on a modified program success- 
fully and happily, even though it be 
only a half-day program, than to con- 
form to the mechanics of a full program 
with an unsatisfactory educative re- 
sult. As a matter of fact, many Cali- 
fornia schools are giving part-day pro- 
grams and specially arranged programs 
to those students who cannot conform 
to the so-called regular program. 

Physical education should offer with 
full credit a program ranging from bed 
rest through levels of limited activity to 
the full program. A bad heart case may 
need a home tutor. A less severe heart 
condition may require rest on a cot at 
school in place of physical activity. A 
boy with a heart case of medium se- 
verity should not be permitted to play 
basketball but instead should be in- 
terested in horseshoes and similar ac- 
tivities; near-sighted students should 
not attempt to play baseball but should 
be given activities that do not require 
distant vision. 

School is becoming more and more a 
place in which to live. Frequently the 
student receives more consideration and 
intelligent guidance in the everyday 
problems of living at school than he 
does at home. For example, the student 
who has diminished hearing or sight is 
seated in the front of the room or placed 
in a special class. The student who is 
poorly nourished is given a rest period, 
extra milk, and a free lunch. The stu- 
dent who is undersized is grouped with 
other students of his size in the physical 
activities program. 


IRST aid is a necessary and justifi- 

able part of the school health serv- 
ice. Historically, the school health 
service has grown up on first aid and 
immunization, and, unfortunately, 
many health service programs have 
never passed this first aid stage. Many 
of our larger and more mature health 








a 





services are so burdened with so-called 
first aid that more important aspects of 
a well-balanced program are neglected 
for lack of time. Many schools in Cali- 
fornia need to rescue their health serv- 
ices from the humdrum routine of first 
aid that is crowding out more legitimate 
and effective parts of their programs. 
Of course, when a student becomes ill 
or is injured while at school, he is en- 
titled to first aid, and if necessary he 
should be taken home or to some place 
where medical aid is available. When 
the student returns the next day for 
renewal of dressings or comes for a 
second time this care ceases to be first 
aid and becomes medical practice. 

Effective, widespread immunization 
is a challenge to public health officials 
in every community. Attempts to carry 
on adequate immunization campaigns 
outside the schools have been made in 
various parts of California, but, for the 
most part, they have not been success- 
ful. Immunization and tuberculin test- 
ing are carried on through the organiza- 
tion of our schools quite successfully, 
and they contribute definitely to the up- 
building of our national public health 
program. 

The dental corrective work in our 
schools in California is one of the most 
successful aspects of our school health 
program. The service may easily be 
taken into school buildings by use of 
portable chairs and equipment. Den- 
tists work on a full- or part-time basis 
and the program is easily set up. Many 
communities employ several part-time 
dentists and send the students to the 
dentists’ offices. Another successful 
plan is to arrange a part-pay clinic 
either at the school department or in the 
dentists’ own offices. A Community 
Chest of Junior Red Cross may help 
support the part-pay clinic so that stu- 
dents may have appointments free or at 
greatly reduced rates. 

Dental hygienists perform a very 
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important function by examining and 
cleaning teeth and making recom- 
mendations as to oral hygiene. In a 
program of dental service the dental 
hygienists can discover and select the 
cases that should be treated free, by 
part-pay clinic, or by the family dentist. 


HE school health service concerns 

itself with sanitation of the school 
environment, not only because this 
function is immediately essential to the 
health of the students, but also because 
student habits thereby developed carry 
over into later life. In spite of the fact 
that a few students persist in throwing 
used paper towels on the floor or in 
dumping the soap containers, the ma- 
jority of them are benefited by the 
experience of living in clean, well- 
equipped surroundings. 

Healthful surroundings cannot be 
maintained when lighting, heating, and 
ventilation are neglected. The new 
building standards assure considerable 
improvement of these features, but 
every building must be checked in 
itself and because of its location and 
surroundings. Though the entire side 
of a room be window area, the room 
may be insufficiently lighted when there 
is a northern exposure facing a nearby 
eucalyptus grove or large oak tree. 

For some unknown reason teachers 
in some schools seem determined to 
cover their classroom windows with 
curtains—more often the upper por- 
tions which are the most important 
sources of light for the far sides of the 
rooms. Teachers are occasionally guilty 
of dropping or closing the shades of 
windows because of the glare in their 
eyes as they face the class rather than 
moving to a position where they will 
not face the light. Adequate provision 
for artificial light is necessary, especially 
during the winter months. Heating and 
ventilation are important to health, even 
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in California. Modern health programs 
advise against cold, drafty rooms or 
rooms that are close, odorous, and of 
such high temperature as to cause per- 
spiring. Except with the most ultra- 
modern equipment for controlling light, 
heat, and ventilation the classroom 
teacher must be observing of conditions 
and manipulate the equipment to con- 
trol these three important health factors. 

At regular intervals the personnel of 
a good school health service makes sani- 
tary inspections of all schools, grounds, 
and equipment and submits a report of 
the findings to the superintendent. 

No school health service is complete 
without a definite part of its program 
being directed toward promoting health 
of all school workers. Restrooms for 
teachers are necessary for relaxation. 
Classroom equipment must be reason- 
ably up to date and adequate. All school 
workers, including custodians, should 
have physical examinations at regular 
intervals and every three years should 
have Xrays for tuberculosis. Most 
school workers prize health above 
money ; yet administrators do not bother 
to keep records of the health of their 
teachers. Administrative heads through 
the school health service can stimulate 
healthful living among teachers by re- 
quiring annual statements of health and 
providing convenient forms for these 
important records. The regular school 
bulletins should contain articles pro- 
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moting interest in preserving health 
among teachers. 


EALTH service is educative. It is 
probably the most real educative 
experience in the school. For over 
twenty years school health services have 
been carrying on the most vital living 
experiences in health. When a student 
becomes ill or injured there is a life 
situation. He goes to the school nurse, 
who gives him immediate attention. To- 
gether with the student she evaluates 
the situation. A decision is made as to 
what is next to be done. The student 
may remain in school under the nurse’s 
observation, go to the school clinic, be 
taken home, or be sent to a hospital. 
The nurse follows through and sees to 
it that the student receives proper care. 
The student returns to school and is 
admitted through the school nurse, who 
counsels with him regarding his injury 
or illness. Ways of avoiding injury and 
preventing illness in the future are dis- 
cussed. For the student this has been 
a complete living experience in health, 
with the school providing guidance and 
helping the student meet the problem. 
Health service is one of the most 
fascinating functions of our school pro- 
gram. It is doing something for our stu- 
dents that can be evaluated in both 
money and happiness. It is enriching 
the curriculum and fulfilling a long-felt 
need of the “whole child.” 


Northern Library Association to Meet 


“Guidance and the Library” will be the theme of the next meeting of the School 
Library Association of California, Northern Section, when it meets in Salinas, 
March 9. The morning session will be held in the Salinas High School Library, 
beginning promptly at 10 o’clock. A luncheon and afternoon session will follow. 

Miss Eleanor Alexander, librarian in the Salinas High School, will act as 
hostess for this meeting. Any who are interested are invited to attend. Reserva- 
tions should be made with Miss Elizabeth Patton, Garfield Junior High School 


Library, Berkeley. 

















Program 


HE hygiene of the instructional 
program has to do chiefly, although 
not exclusively, with the atmosphere or 
attitude of the educational situation or 
experience. “This atmosphere,” 
William H. Burham,* “can only be cre- 
ated by teachers who are themselves 
mentally healthy and who have an abid- 
ing interest in children and a real re- 
spect for the personality of each child.” 
That this atmosphere is a teacher re- 
sponsibility is more and more apparent. 
Especially does one find that emphasis 
in such recent publications and reports 
as Mental Health Through Education, 
by Ryan;? Experience and Education, 
Dewey ;° Youth Tell Their Story, Bell ;* 
The School Health Program, Wins- 
low ;> and Fit to Teach, by the Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers.® 
Teachers are always leaders. They 
create for youth attitudes, habits, and 
patterns that are consciously or un- 
consciously imitated. These imitations 
become the socially accepted activities 
of the individual and influence the de- 
velopment of the personality. At times, 
of course, the direction of teachers tends 
to deteriorate into socially unaccepted 
activities. Healy and Bronner’ in their 
studies of delinquents show a marked 





1 Will Carson Ryan, Mental Health Through 

om Commonwealth fund, New York, 
938 

2 Ibid. 

8 John Dewey, Experience and Education, 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. 

4Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 
Ame ee on Education, Washington, 

5 Charles E. A. Winslow, The School Health 
srogran—neeore of the Regents’ Inquiry, The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. 

6 Fit to Teach, Ninth Yearbook, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, woo | ee 
Association, Washington, D. C., 

7 William Healy and mea my Bronner, 
New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment, 
Yale University Press, 1936. 





Hygiene of the Instructional 


4 By JAMES HOULOOSE 





states. 


4 The frequent contacts which pupils 
have with their teachers produce a 
marked effect on the health of these 
same pupils. Thus this article, which 
discusses the hygiene of the instruc- 
tional program, is an integral part of 
the symposium on “Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation.” 

Dr. Houloose is supervisor of the 
Health Service Department of the 
Long Beach City Schools. He has 
been at Long Beach in this capacity 
and as psychiatrist for the city’s Child 
Guidance Clinic since 1928, but he 
has taken time off during the years 
to teach in the Long Beach Junior 
College, in the Seaside Hospital 
School of Nursing, in the University 
of California Extension Division, and 
in University of Texas Summer Ses- 
sions. He is president of the Southern 
California Association for Mental Hy- 
giene, and vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. His 
M. D. is from Rush Medical College. 





relationship between delinquency and 
lack of respect for school and teacher. 
They state that “about 40 per cent of 
the delinquents expressed marked dis- 
like for school in general and 13 per 
cent marked dislikes for some teacher. 
A mere 4 per cent of the controls evinced 
any such dislike.” 

Sullenger,® in discussing the school 
as a determinor in delinquency, urges 
that “we must protect our children by 
diagnosing their needs more efficiently ; 
by properly classifying them; by ad- 
justing the curricula, class organiza- 


8 Thomas Earl Sullenger, Social Determin- 
ants in Juvenile Delinquency, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1936. 
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tion, and methodology to their particu- 
lar needs, interests, and abilities; and 
by enlisting their interest. All this calls 
for socially minded and socially trained 
teachers.” That there is a definite tend- 
ency in the direction of the wholesome- 
ness of this leadership of the teacher is 
brought out by Ryan.® 

Leadership implies certain qualities 
in personality. Some psychiatrists still 
adhere to the theory that these qualities 
are innate, and again others would say 
that personality can be ameliorated, ad- 
justed, and developed. The qualities of 
the personality to which we make refer- 
ence may be called acquired habits or 
attitudes. 

Surely friendliness can be cultivated. 
It need not be patronizing nor mawkish 
nor superficial. It can be and should be 
based on self-understanding and dis- 
cipline. Its expression in the classroom 
can be in the form of a simple, whole- 
some, wholehearted understanding 
which transforms the school room into 
an atmosphere of wholesome integrated 
living. 

The second factor in teacher leader- 
ship which may be acquired by diligent 
pursuit is the attitude of tolerance. We 
teachers, as a rule, are far from tolerant 
because we have been trained in an at- 
mosphere which was academic. Within 
the academic circle, Hart*® states, “‘it is 
usually assumed . . . . that an ‘education’ 
implies the shaping of all minds to a 
single pattern.” Such patterning refuses 
to consider individual differences, is 
blind to nature and nurture, and hopes 
through routinization to thwart the 
drives and wishes of the personality. 

An element in the hygiene of teach- 
ing which is of real value, and which is 
one of the habits we acquire, is the 
making of adequate preparation. So 
often we hear men who have majored 
in physical education say that they can- 

9 Ryan, op. cit. 


10 Joseph Kinmont Hart, Mind in Transi- 
tion, McLeod, Toronto, 1938 
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not present health concepts as subject 
matter to their classes. Again we hear 
those same individuals say that health 
instruction should be placed in any de- 
partment other than physical education. 
Over against these rather frank admis- 
sions and confessions of inability stands 
a wealth of material — various visual 
aids, motion pictures, charts, models, 
practical experiments, and unlimited 
community sources which could be used 
as living teaching materials. What is 
needed is for these men to accept the 
duties of the teacher and prepare them- 
selves in the subjects wherein their re- 
sponsibilities lie. 

Too often, teachers behave as though 
the period of their professional educa- 
tion closed when they received their cer- 
tificate to teach. This first period, ac- 
cording to French,” is the period of 
preprofessional education which should 
be followed and continued by a period 
of professional education. This latter 
period begins with “one’s connection 
with the educational program of one’s 
community. Here one’s real profes- 
sional education will begin. Studying 
and learning will go on—the latter at 
even an accelerated pace due to achieved 
ability..... One’s professional educa- 
tion will therefore continue throughout 
one’s active life in the profession.” 

The last element in the teacher to be 
mentioned here, and one which also can 
be acquired, is that of loyalty to one’s 
profession. French’* urges that “those 
who are to educate in any society give 
to education a deep and undivided loy- 
alty.” He continues, “Only when edu- 
cators show to the remainder of society 
that in their own profession they use 
the methods of education as means for 
obtaining desired goals will society be 
convinced of the efficacy of education as 
a means of social progress. Education 
should put its trust in education.” 

11 Will French, Education and Social Divi- 


dends, The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
12 Ibid, 


HIS article is concerned with direct 
health instruction as conducted in 
the secondary school classroom, in hy- 
giene, and in other courses related to 


health ; other phases of health education | 


are treated elsewhere in the symposium. 
Since space will not permit an outline 
of the content of secondary school 
health courses, attention will be given 
here to examining the adequacy of ex- 
isting courses and to indicating, in gen- 
eral terms, what needs to be done before 
we can be satisfied with health instruc- 
tion in California and elsewhere. 

Evidence of the need for more ade- 
quate health instruction today bombards 
us from all sides. It presents itself, to 
mention only a few items, in the form 
of needless deaths from preventable dis- 
eases and accidents; misery and eco- 
nomic loss from preventable illness ; 
numerous preventable defects and mal- 
adjustments; the extent of quackery 
and the sale of nostrums; the preva- 
lence of health superstitions, fads, and 
cults; the lack of public support for 
sound public health programs; and the 
often amazing gullibility of the majority 
of the people in accepting almost every 
piece of health advertising and advice 
which comes their way. Such evidence 
seems ample proof that health instruc- 
tion should receive more attention in 
our program of education. 

The deficiency in health instruction is 
particularly apparent above the seventh 
and eighth grades, beyond which, over 
the nation as a whole, there is generally 
little systematic teaching of physiology 
and hygiene.’ Numerous studies of the 





iJ. F. Rogers, State-wide Trends im School 
Hygiene and Physical Education. United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Bulletin No. 5, 1934. 
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Health Instruction 4 By TERRY H. DEARBORN 








q It seems obvious that if health in- 
struction is to make its contribution 
to the individual secondary school 
pupil, it must be presented in some 
planned and organized fashion; it 
must be taught by teachers trained 
for the purpose; it should utilize mod- 
ern teaching devices; it should be 
taught where it will reach all pupils; 
it should be planned with pupil needs 
and interests in mind; it should be 
taught as something more than an 
activity to occupy a physical educa- 
tion class on a rainy day; it should be 
coérdinated by some committee or 
individual in order that all opportuni- 
ties in the curriculum may be utilized 
without there being any unnecessary 
duplication—all these requirements 
seem obvious, and yet, Mr. Dearborn 
shows us, they have not been ob- 
served in California or elsewhere. 

Mr. Dearborn is acting as health 
coérdinator at the San Francisco 
Junior College, having come from 
Stanford University, where he has 
been a member of the faculty in the 
School of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation for the past several years. He 
has taught also on both the junior 
high and the senior high school 
levels. He has just finished publish- 
ing a “Check List for Survey of Health 
and Physical Education Programs in 
Secondary Schools.” 





health information of high school and 
college students have demonstrated the 
prevalence of superstitions, misconcep- 
tions, and ignorance of the basic facts 
and principles of personal and com- 
munity hygiene. Rhoton? found that a 
large proportion of prospective teach- 


2 Paul Rhoton, Health Misconceptions of 
Prospective Teachers. Pennsylvania State 
Studies in Education, No. 5, 1932. 
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ers possess gross misconceptions about 
health and thus become in fact “blind 
leaders of the blind.” More recently, 
Kilander,® studying the health knowl- 
edge of some two thousand high school 
seniors and college freshmen in New 
Jersey, found that a surprising number 
of intelligent, educated people hold 
many health misconceptions and super- 
stitions. He found, for example, that 
40 per cent of those tested believed en- 
tirely or in part the statement that “a 
prospective mother can make her child 
more musical if she listens to good 
music”; only 39 per cent of high school 
seniors knew that cooking decreases the 
value of vitamins; nearly 50 per cent 
believed that communicable diseases can 
be inherited. Some consolation may be 
found in the fact that 74 per cent did 
not believe that “fish is a brain food.” 


VARIETY of factors contribute 

to the present inadequacy of health 
instruction in secondary schools. Cain,‘ 
who recently made an investigation of 
the health education of high school 
graduates entering the University of 
Illinois, says: “The results of the sur- 
vey show conclusively that health edu- 
cation in high schools is, in quantity, 
much below what is commensurate with 
the needs of individuals in our com- 
plex civilization, and that in quality of 
instruction, no subject given in the 
secondary schools is treated so hap- 
hazardly, or its teachers, as a rule, have 
so little special training in the subject 
they are trying to teach.” Cairns,® ina 
California study, concluded that where 
offered, the content of courses was 
often faulty, essentials were omitted 
and nonessentials included, and “in 
many instances because of erroneous 


8H. F. Kilander, ‘‘Health Knowledge of 
High School and College Students.” Research 
Quarterly, 8:3-32, October, 1937. 

4J.R. Cain, Twentieth Annual Report of the 
University of Illinois Health Service, 1935-36. 

5 Laura Cairns, A Scientific Basis for Health 
Instruction in Public Schools. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1929. 
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ideas as to what should be included in 
health instruction, the time which the 
teachers have allotted to the subject 
is actually spent in the presentation 
of subject matter which has little or 
nothing to do with health. Frequently 
the teachers reported that the health 
instruction is ‘incidental’... . if the 
weather keeps the pupils indoors the 
time may be devoted to lectures on 
health.” Since the Cairns study, the 
University of California has recognized 
high school physiology as an advanced 
science, this recognition resulting in im- 
proved presentation of physiology in the 
State. 

Storey ® some years ago raised the 
question as to whether hygiene as it is 
traditionally taught can ever be made 
effective in the lives of students. He 
suggested several reasons for the dis- 
repute into which the usual compulsory 
first-year hygiene courses have fallen. 
These include the lack of educability 
of the student, the failure of the lecture 
method, and the unsuitability of popu- 
lar textbooks and syllabi in the field. 

The writer, in a recent survey of 
health programs in ten California high 
schools, found that, typically, no hy- 
giene course, as such, is available. Such 
health instruction as is given is usually 
conducted by the physical education in- 
structors as a disconnected series of 
lectures, poorly organized, and deficient 
in scope, content, methods, and mate- 
rials. Classes are held during the physi- 
cal education period, in some instances 
regularly as one of the three periods 
per week commonly allotted to physi- 
cal education, but usually only when 
rainy days prohibit activities out of 
doors. Physical education instructors 
well-qualified to teach hygiene are rare. 
Few instructors have even a minor in 
hygiene. The training of most has con- 

6T. A. Storey, “Can College Hygiene Be 
Made Effective in the Life of College Stu- 


dents?” American Journal of Public Health, 
17 :148-153, February, 1927. 





sisted of but a single college course, 
usually in personal hygiene, with per- 
haps another course in community hy- 
giene, first aid, or epidemiology. The 
survey found some health instruction 
to be given in other courses in the cur- 
riculum, particularly biology, but, with 
a few notable exceptions, application 
of health knowledge to human behavior 
is not an important objective to the 
teacher, and such courses are entirely 
inadequate as a substitute for hygiene. 

Student evaluation of health instruc- 
tion in high schools also is significant. 
A recent national study’ in which sev- 
eral thousand college seniors were asked 
to appraise their instruction in high 
schools showed that the majority of the 
students who had taken hygiene in high 
school had attended courses scheduled 
for but one hour a week (detrimental 
in itself to maintenance of interest), 
for one or two semesters, did not think 
this sufficient time, and were not of the 
opinion that they had been taught what 
they should have been. Sex informa- 
tion, diet and nutrition, and, strangely 
enough, personal hygiene are commonly 
mentioned omissions from course con- 
tent. Other significant criticisms in- 
clude the lack of sufficient visual aids 
and demonstrations, too much textbook, 
and lack of interest by the instructor. 

The omission of health instruction in 
high schools is borne out by studies 
of college students’ high school back- 
grounds in hygiene and related courses. 
Cain * found that among several thou- 
sand high school graduates entering the 
University of Illinois less than 9 per 
cent had received instruction in hy- 
giene, although 22 per cent had been 
taught physiology. The writer, as a 
part of routine studies made for the 
purpose of homogeneous grouping of 





_ tJ. F. Rogers, Student Interests and Needs 
in Hygiene. United States Department of the 
ie, Office of Education, Bulletin No. 16, 
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students entering hygiene courses at 
Stanford University during the past 
three years, about two-thirds of whom 
attended California high schools, has 
found that approximately 13 per cent 
have had a hygiene course in high 
school ; 40 per cent, biology ; 5 per cent, 
physiology ; 4 per cent each, psychology, 
zoology, and botany; and 30 per cent, 
general science. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that students enter college 
misinformed and deficient in health 
knowledge. This problem becomes in- 
creasingly significant when we consider 
that that majority of students who enter 
high school and become available for 
health instruction there do not go on 
to college, while of the students who 
do, those entering only two-thirds of 
the nation’s state colleges and universi- 
ties will find hygiene courses given. 


N the basis of such evidence as 

has been presented above, we are 
forced to conclude that health instruc- 
tion in secondary schools is in serious 
need of attention and that adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers must 
give earnest consideration to methods 
for improving this condition. The ques- 
tion may now be asked, “What can be 
done about it?” The answers to this 
question cannot be given simply and 
categorically, for they depend upon the 
particular situation. One can say, how- 
ever, that every school administrator 
and teacher who is sincere in his desire 
for the health welfare of his students 
will do well to challenge and examine 
critically in a systematic way the ade- 
quacy, both as to quantity and quality, 
of the health instruction and health 
education in his school. Perhaps his 
school is an exception to the rule—if 
so, he will probably know so already, for 
such a condition will have come about 
only as a result of long cooperative 
effort on the part of both teachers and 
administrators—but more than likely it 
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is not, in which case he will want to 
determine in what it is deficient, that 
the situation may be remedied. 

As an organized guide for efforts in 
this direction, a score card or check list ® 
may be found helpful. A comparison 
of the findings in any school with ap- 
proved standards of objectives, organi- 
zation, method, content, and materials, 
too voluminous to present here, will 
indicate the pathway for correction. 
Among the major points which such a 
check list will bring to the attention 
of the school which is attempting to 
measure the adequacy of its program 
of health instruction are the following: 


1. Are the hygiene instructors well quali- 
fied, both personally and professionally, to 
teach hygiene? Are the teachers interested in 
students and sympathetic with their problems ? 
Are they personal examples of good physical, 
mental, and social health? Do they have a 
thorough training in the basic sciences of 
anatomy, physiology, biology, and _bacteri- 
ology, together with a background in chem- 
istry, physics, psychology, sociology, and 
economics? Do they possess an understanding 
of the principles and phychology of education? 
Do they hold a general secondary credential 
with at least a minor, if not a major, in hy- 
giene from a teacher training institution 
which itself has a well-qualified faculty, cur- 
riculum, and facilities for health instruction, 
as well as high entrance and graduation re- 
quirements for its students? 


2. Do the teaching methods and materials 
in hygiene make use of the best resources now 
available in these fields? Has the teaching 
procedure progressed beyond the traditional 
lecture and textbook recitation method; does 
it include laboratory demonstration, student 
committee or forum organization, problem or 
project method? Is efficient use being made of 
the abundance of visual aids now available, 
including motion pictures, charts, lantern 
slides, skeletons, anatomical models, and so 


9 See, for example, T. H. Dearborn, A Check 
List for the Survey of Health and Physical 
Education in Secondary Schools. Stanford 
University Press, 1940. 
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forth? Are adeqaute reference materials 
available, and have the instructors drawn 
upon the quantities of suitable and reliable ma- 
terials and films now obtainable at little or 
no expense from numerous official, profes- 
sional, and voluntary agencies, as well as from 
certain commercial ones? 

3. Is the subject matter content of the hy- 
giene courses adequate as to choice, emphasis, 
and interpretation? Does it include, in ap- 
propriate detail and as a minimum, a consid- 
eration of. the areas of nutrition, excretion, 
exercise, rest and relaxation, mental hygiene, 
human reproduction and heredity ; prevention 
and control of communicable disease, first aid, 
safety education, evaluation of health infor- 
mation, advisers, and services ; community hy- 
giene, and hygiene of family, school, and 
occupational groups? Are the instructors 
acquainted with the major health problems 
and needs and interests of adolescent students, 
and do they give effective consideration to 
these? 

4. If the above listed minimum essential 
content is not given in hygiene courses, is it 
satisfactorily presented in other courses which 
are required of all students? 

5. Have the opportunities for health in- 
struction present in school and student activi- 
ties outside of regular courses—such as the 
health examination, the choice of food in the 
cafeteria, sanitation about the buildings and 
grounds, and many others—been satisfactorily 
developed and exploited ? 

6. Has there been organized a health com- 
mittee, with representation from physical 
education, health instruction, health service, 
environmental control, and the administration, 
to bear upon problems of health education as 
well as other areas of the total school health 
program? Finally, is there on the regular 
staff an especially trained health coérdinator, 
or coordinator-supervisor, to insure effective 
utilization of all opportunities in the cur- 
riculum for health instruction and health 
education ? 

When questions such as these can be 
answered unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive, then indeed will the school have 
progressed beyond the mere acceptance 
of health as an educational objective to 
an insistence upon its realization in fact. 


A News Letter for Consumer Educators 


Consumer Education is the title of a printed six-page news letter published 
monthly by the Institute for Consumer Education of Stephens College, Columbia, 


Missouri. The letter is sent free to educators. 












Program 


DUCATION with its radiating 
influence is vitally concerned with 
the welfare of all the people, and its 


philosophy is broad enough to include. 


the marginal and underpar child who 
should be regarded as a potential social 
asset rather than a liability. In order 
that every individual may become as 
nearly as possible a self-sustained unit, 
the program of preventive and cor- 
rective physical education attempts to 
individualize and personalize the study 
and treatment of those pupils who can- 
not profit most through regular physi- 
cal education classes. And so, working 
with and under the supervision of phy- 
sicians, physical educators who are 
trained as orthopedists aid in the de- 
tection and elimination of orthopedic 
defects, help in the directing of the 
maladjusted, and, where complete cor- 
rection is impossible, direct the instruc- 
tion so that there is better adaptation 
in life situations. 

Preventive and corrective physical 
education in California is confined for 
the most part to certain areas within 
a comparatively small number of the 
larger cities, so that, in considering the 
state as a whole, we must admit the 
need is being met to a limited degree 
only. The Southern Section offers a 
rather extensive application in this field, 
with Los Angeles, Pasadena, Long 
Beach, Santa Monica, and _ several 
smaller cities giving serious consider- 
ation to meeting the needs of underpar 
boys and girls in all grade levels. In 
the Bay Section, cities such as San 
Francisco, Alameda, Oakland, Berke- 
ley, Richmond, and a few others offer 
special physical education. In most 





Broadening the Corrective 


4 By CARL HAVEN YOUNG 





4 In this article Mr. Young considers 
two important problems of corrective 
physical education: extending the 
program so as to make it available to 
all children who need it, and enrich- 
ing the program so that a more com- 
plete physical fitness and well-being 
may be achieved for the underpar 
student. 

Mr. Young is assistant professor in 
the Department of Health and Physi- 
cal Education at San Diego State 
College, with a portion of his time 
being devoted to the corrective field. 
From 1930 to 1939 he was located in 
the Alameda High School, where he 
introduced and organized preventive 
and corrective physical education for 
boys. His M.A. thesis dealt with 
the administration of the corrective 
program. 





situations in this district at present, 
however, gaps exist in some phase of 
the program, and, as far as is known, 
work is generally given either at the 
lower level, the secondary level for both 
boys and girls, or for secondary girls 
only. In the Northern and Central Sec- 
tions, with few exceptions, remedial 
activities are restricted to the secondary 
level for girls. 

If education is to provide integrative 
activities which will assist in the de- 
velopment of every individual’s total 
organism and contribute to greater adult 
adjustment, then educators of the state 
should give consideration to two im- 
portant problems, namely : 


1. How can the corrective physical edu- 
cation program be extended or made available 
to all those children in the State who might 
benefit most from such a program? 
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2. In what further ways can the corrective 
physical education program itself be enriched 
and intensified so that a more complete physi- 
cal fitness and well-being may be achieved 
for the underpar student? 


tee throw light on the problems of 
extending the program within the 
State, the following suggestions are sub- 
mitted for consideration : 

First, the prevalence and success of 
the traveling tuberculosis clinics bring 
to mind the possibility that such an ap- 
proach might be the most feasible for 
offering a state-wide corrective physi- 
cal education service. If an orthopedic 
physician and trained corrective in- 
structor could be included in such a 
clinic, or in a more complete traveling 
health unit, the service might be greatly 
extended at a reasonable cost. Under 
such a plan the seriously maladjusted 
cases would be discovered, diagnosed, 
and referred to a family physician for 
follow-up treatment. For the less seri- 
ous cases individual programs might be 
planned which would be supervised by 
the physical instructor, nurse, or even 
the class teacher. Such programs could 
be rechecked later to determine subse- 
quent treatment. 

SECOND, if more of the minor mal- 
adjustments are to be corrected and at 
an earlier age level, thus reducing the 
number of prevailing conditions and 
alleviating possible major maladjust- 
ments, then it would seem necessary to 
include a large part of the preventive 
work and border cases in the regular 
physical education of the grades. To 
accomplish such a program it would 
appear needful to: 


1. Train all teachers to recognize and re- 
port minor divergencies and habits which 
might tend to retard and prevent the indi- 
vidual from realizing his maximum heredi- 
tary potentialities. 

2. Train all teachers connected with physical 
education programs to provide, as demanded 
by individual needs, corrective developmental 
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activities according to maturational levels; 
such activities to include restricted classes, 
rest classes, posture classes, adapted sports, 
and so forth, as recommended by a qualified 
physician. 

3. Make educators cognizant of the impor- 
tance of early recognition and discovery of 
physical divergencies, the need for the in- 
clusion of this phase of education, and the 
procedures necessary for developing such a 
program. . 

In considering how the corrective 
work itself might be improved we 
should consider such means of enriching 
the program as the following: 

First, in order that purposeful ex- 
periences may be provided at once a 
maximum amount of information about 
each individual must be secured in a 
minimum amount of time. This in- 
volves centralizing and evaluating the 
cumulative data pertaining to the stu- 
dent. Also, the teacher personally must 
gain the cooperation of all agencies 
instrumental in effecting the mental, 
physical, social, and vocational adjust- 
ments of the individual. 

SEconD, if the corrective program 
is to be dynamic there is further need 
for application of and experimentation 
with material available from the fields 
of general education, anatomy, physi- 
ology, nutrition, psychology, sociology, 
and medicine. It is from scientific re- 
search that further knowledge and in- 
sight must be gained on such topics 
as: the significance of nutrition in body 
development, causes of hypertension, 
testing procedures for evaluating the 
program, mechanical-anatomical analy- 
sis of activities, structural-functional 
organization, maturation levels, causes 
of devitalization following illness and 
rapid increase of atypical conditions, 
planning differentiated programs for 
development in terms of organic and 
muscular power, menti-motor skill, and 
recreational activities leading to the ulti- 
mate efficiency of the student. 











California 


S in other states, interschool ath- 

letics, like intercollegiate athletics, 
are definitely on trial as educational 
ventures in the secondary schools of 
California. 

Football, the one sport most often 
criticized in the interschool athletic pro- 
gram, was definitely “put on the spot” 
in California in April, 1939, when the 
question of whether or not it should 
be continued as a school activity was 
brought to a vote of the principals of 
the high schools of California. Twenty- 
four per cent of the principals actually 
voted to do away with football un- 
conditionally. The other 76 per cent, 
who voted to retain the sport, almost 
unanimously made one or more sug- 
gestions for changes or reforms in the 
present setup in interschool football 
competition. A majority indicated that 
they still have hope that the sport of 
football might be placed in its proper 
relationship to the other sports in the 
physical education program and that it 
might then make an educational contri- 
bution to the pupil participating and to 
the community in which the competition 
takes place. 

This attitude of the school principals 
concerning football no doubt reflects 
their attitude concerning other inter- 
school sports, particularly those con- 
ducted on a highly competitive level. 

Since there is evident this dissatis- 
faction with interschool sports as they 
are conducted today, and since a ma- 
jority of California principals feel that 
there is at least some chance that these 
contests can be conducted in such a 
manner that they will make an edu- 
cational contribution, it seems well to 





Interscholastic Athletics in 


4 By LOURENCE O. JANSSEN 





q Publicity always attends the inter- 
school athletic program as it does no 
other phase of the health. physical 
education, and recreational area— 
and for that matter, as it does no other 
phase of the entire educational pro- 
gram. This being the case, it is almost 
trite to point out that certain excesses 
and abuses have come to character- 
ize rather generally interscholastic 
athletics, on the secondary as well as 
on other levels. But there is a grow- 
ing understanding of the function of 
the interschool athletic program in 
California which bids fair to make of 
athletics a truly educative rather than 
a miseducative influence. In line 
with this latter influence are the 
recommendations included in this 
article by Mr. Janssen. 

Mr. Janssen is head of the Boys’ 
Physical Educational Department at 
Sacramento Senior High School. He 
has had many years of experience in 
coaching and in dire¢ting high school 
athletic programs. His research work 
in track and field athletics for high 
school boys is widely known. 





undertake the statement of certain poli- 
cies which should govern the conduct 
of interschool athletics. 


HE health and welfare of pupils 

should be of first consideration in 
planning an athletic program. For the 
protection and promotion of the health 
and welfare of competing athletes, the 
following conditions should be met: 

1. Interschool athletic programs in 
high school should be under the di- 
rection of the chairman of the physical 
education program and should be made 
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an integral part of that program and of 
the general educational program of the 
school. 

2. Boards of education should as- 
sume full financial responsibility for 
the interschool athletic program. 

Previously in the State of California, 
facilities, equipment, and supplies for 
physical education activities have been 
furnished by boards of education; by 
the Enabling Act passed by the 1939 
Legislature, boards may now purchase 
also athletic equipment and supplies for 
interschool teams. Many school ad- 
ministrators are hoping by this method 
to reduce and eventually do away en- 
tirely with student body cards and pupil 
admissions to school activities. 

There is a feeling, too, among school 
administrators that all interschool con- 
tests should be entirely under adminis- 
tration of school officials. Officials for 
athletic contests should be trained, ap- 
pointed by, and supervised by men who 
have educational training and experi- 
ence. The officials themselves should 
be men of excellent physical and mental 
health, having educational qualifications 
and training suited to this most im- 
portant educational responsibility. 

3. Coaches should be bona fide mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. In the State 
of California coaches and teachers of 
physical education must have teaching 
credentials much the same as teachers 
of other subjects, and in addition they 
are required in most schools to have at 
least a minor in physical education. 

4. Interschool athletic leagues on the 
junior high school level have to a great 
extent been barred or are decreasing 
in number each year. American foot- 
ball has been barred in California junior 
high schools. 

5. Playdays, where cooperation rather 
than competition is the order of the day, 
have been replacing interschool com- 
petition between girls in numerous high 
schools. These playdays have been re- 
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ported as most gratifying experiences 
in California, and there is no reason to 
believe that playdays for boys might 
not be equally feasible. Sports which 
might readily be utilized for playdays 
are golf, tennis, badminton, volley ball, 
ping pong, swimming, and horseshoes. 

6. There must be adequate medical 
examination for all athletes at the begin- 
ning of and during the season of par- 
ticipation, together with medical service 
at all contests and adequate medical and 
hospital care in case of injury. Follow- 
ing an illness the boy should be re- 
admitted to competition only on the 
recommendation and under the super- 
vision of a physician. 

The California Interscholastic Fed- 
eration now requires that each boy com- 
peting in athletic contests must previ- 
ously have been registered with the 
Federation. Before being eligible for 
registration he must be examined and 
approved by a qualified physician on a 
standard application form for regis- 
tration. The Federation also sponsors 
a statewide program of athletic injury 
insurance. These services must be ex- 
tended to cover all athletes whenever 
an injury takes place in an athletic 
contest. 

7. Night athletic contests have come 
in for serious consideration recently. 
Dangerous highway travel, long hours 
away from home, loss of much-needed 
sleep, and the conduct generally of 
pupils at night contests and following 
night contests have brought forth a 
most important question: When pupils 
travel to and from night contests, who 
is responsible for their safe arrival, 
their conduct at the contest, and for 
their conduct following the contest— 
when they are likely to be stopping at 
eating places or road houses—and their 
safe arrival at home? Who are responsi- 
ble, the parents, the host school, the 
visiting school? If not these, then who 
is? This question has as yet not been 











answered. For the protection of our 
boys and girls someone must assume 
this responsibility. 

The foremost reason advanced for 
having night contests is increased gate 
receipts. If boards of education will 
but assume the financial responsibility 
of the interschool athletic program, 
which now they may legally do, night 
contests with their attendant problems 
and disasters may easily be abandoned. 


8. More and more interschool sports,’ 


particularly those in which the desire 
to win becomes most intense, are being 
viewed with alarm as to their physio- 
logical and psychological effect upon 
the players. Particularly has this been 
true when young and immature players 
are concerned. Some research tends to 
indicate that there is real danger of over- 
taxing the physical capacities in con- 
tests where emotional pressure carries 
the player beyond what he would nor- 
mally do. Those responsible for the 
athletic programs of our schools should 
give serious thought and study to the 
matter of selecting types of contests 
which do not overtax the young and im- 
mature players. Players trained under 
teachers well-grounded in the funda- 
mentals of the sport and the objectives 
of general education and who place the 
welfare of the boy before the winning 
of the contest no doubt stand a much 
better chance of participating without 
the danger of overdoing. 

Teachers of sports activities must be 
supplied with adequate protective equip- 
ment for each participant and must have 
adequate time for conditioning and for 
teaching the fundamentals of the game 
before the first contest on the schedule. 


9. Competition should be between 
teams of comparable ability, not only 
in so far as team strength is concerned, 
but also as far as individual ability and 
strength are concerned. Standardized 
classification systems based upon such 
indices as strength, weight, height, and 
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age must be introduced into the eligi- 
bility requirements. In the State of 
California the height -weight-and-age 
classification system is used quite gener- 
ally to group young and immature boys 
in football, basketball, track, swimming, 
and some other sports, 


10. Playing seasons for the various 
sports should be of reasonable length. 
At present there appears to be no ade- 
quate measure for determining the 
number of games in which an individual 
may participate with safety, but the 
playing seasons, it seems reasonable to 
believe, should not be allowed to over- 
lap other seasonable sports which follow 
naturally in order. 

The Federated Council, the govern- 
ing body of the California associations 
of athletic control, has gone on record 
as being opposed to state champion- 
ship games and playoffs between widely 
separated sections of the state and to 
interstate competition except between 
schools located near state borders. 


11. With few exceptions schools 
have been able to develop adequate 
schedules of competition in the State 
of California by confining travel to 
comparatively short distances and elimi- 
nating overnight stays. 


12. On the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education of the State of Cali- 
fornia is a director of the Division of 
Health and Physical Education. The 
State Department of Education should 
be represented through this staff mem- 
ber on all high school athletic boards 
of control. 


13. A majority of the high schools 
in the state now include on their teach- 
ing staffs women teachers of sports 
who can adequately teach, coach, and 
referee all athletic contests suited to 
high school girls. Interschool compe- 
tition for girls has come to be confined 
mostly to playdays and other forms of 
mass participation. 


HERE is a question confronting 

school people as to what responsi- 
bility should be assumed by schools for 
the promotion and administration of 
recreational activities. It is held by 
some that recreation as such has no 
place in the authorized expenditure of 
a school department. On the other hand, 
there are those who conceive of recre- 
ation as having definite educative value 
and because of such value as having a 
defensible and integral part in the 
school’s program. In support of this 
latter premise several points may be 
presented, and a general policy for ad- 
ministration of recreational programs 
recommended. 

The training and guidance of young 
people in desirable and wholesome leis- 
ure pursuits is certainly an accepted 
policy in the school’s program, even to 
a greater extent than in the program of 
other agencies. Many organizations in- 
teresting themselves in this phase of 
educative development are referred to 
as character-building agencies. They 
are, in the main, properly named, but it 
must not be concluded that they are 
builders of character to the exclusion 
of school departments. First and fore- 
most, schools in our democracy must 
be character builders and must accept 
under their leadership activities rich in 
potentialities for such training. By such 
acceptance the school does not assume 
complete responsibility for community 
recreation, but it should exert effective 
leadership and point the way to the de- 
velopment of a codperative program 
with other governmental or private 
agencies. 
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Recreation as a School 
Responsibility 





q By IVAN W. HILL 





4 This article points out that the edu- 
cative ‘function: of the school extends 
to the provision of training and of 
guidance in wholesome and worth- 
while leisure time pursuits. The rec- 
reational program which thus is indi- 
cated must be one concerned with 
the pupil while he is in school, and 
likewise it must be a program for the 
entire community. In such a program, 
of course, the school does not assume 
complete responsibility for commun- 
ity recreation, but it does have the 
obligation to lead and to codrdinate 
general community participation. 
How this obligation can best be met 
is discussed in the article, the author 
basing his discussion on certain poli- 
cies proposed by the Association of 
State Directors of Physical Education. 

Mr. Hill is director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation for Richmond 
schools and for the City of Richmond, 
which position he has held for the last 
ten years. Before 1930 he was direc- 
tor of physical education in the Rich- 
mond Union High School. He was 
president of the California Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation in 1935. 





In an attempt to contribute to the 
richness of man’s education the recre- 
ational aspects of art, music, science, 
literature, drama, nature study, indus- 
trial arts, handicrafts, dancing, sports, 
and games should be taught during the 
regular school programs. Too often in 
the teaching of these subjects, values 
for future leisure appreciation are neg- 
lected for the inclusion of historical and 
too technical scientific information. The 
result, many times, is to negate the 








































actual workable value of these vital en- 
richments. For effective carry-over, 
recreational programs, art clubs, and 
dramatic groups may be organized for 
voluntary participation in such activi- 
ties outside of class periods. In order 
that these programs may result in de- 
sirable outcomes, qualified leadership, 
proper equipment, and adequate facili- 
ties should be provided for their con- 
duct. 

This is one phase of the recreational 
program—the in-school activities. An- 
other lies in the broader, community 
program, and it is with this that the 
principal part of the present article is 
concerned. 


HE school plant should be made 

available, not only for the use of 
school children, but for recreational use 
in the community. The locking of 
school grounds and the denial of use of 
school property to the community ap- 
pear indefensible in the light of co- 
operative interest in economy and wise 
handling of public funds. Who can suc- 
cessfullly uphold the tradition which 
causes many communities to allow their 
school plants to be closed tightly at the 
end of the school day and which re- 
quires the duplication of facilities if 
community recreational demands are to 
be met ? 

It may be added that, inasmuch as 
school grounds and facilities should be 
available for recreational use, the fur- 
thering of appreciation of proper use of 
such grounds and facilities might well 
be served by making our school plants 
more attractive. The desolate appear- 
ance of many school grounds, paved 
with asphalt or surfaced with screen- 
ing, serves as an obstacle in the success- 
ful promotion of an adequate play 
program. It is not too much to hope 
for that some day all communities may 
look with pleasure and pride on school 
playgrounds inviting with the beauty of 
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grass plots and shrubs, with ample space 
for hard-surfaced fields, and adequate 
and satisfying spaces for leisure relaxa- 
tion. After all, an educational plant is 
not a factory; it is a place for encour- 
agement of the effective development of 
well-rounded living. 

In this community use of school 
plants, adults as well as children should 
have use of facilities and equipment 
outside of school hours under compe- 


‘tent leaders who may be supplied by the 


school. Such use of school properties 
and such leadership should be promoted 
and encouraged by school authorities 
rather than frowned upon. School 
boards are duly elected representatives 
of the tax-paying community, and they 
have as a duty the administration of 
such programs as will prove desirable 
and valuable for the continued welfare 
and development of the community. 
Huge amounts of the taxpayers’ money 
are invested in school plants and, if the 
expenditure of such sums is to be justi- 
fied fully, these plants must be used to 
their utmost capacity for the benefit of 
all of the people of the community, re- 
gardless of age, religious creed, political 
belief, or color. This extended usage 
of school plants to meet the require- 
ments of the entire community makes 
necessary the formulation, promotion, 
and administration of programs of ac- 
tivities designed to meet the needs of 
all age levels and all social and economic 
groups. 


CHOOL districts and municipalities 

might well organize year-round co- 
operative programs of recreation for 
the community, in the cost of which 
both school and community may share. 
In many instances of such codperation 
administrative control is vested in but 
one governmental agency, either the 
municipality or, in fewer instances, the 
school district. Each type of organiza- 
tion has its proponents, it being gener- 
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ally felt, however, that a single admin- 
istrative head is preferable to a dual 
control. Many difficulties have arisen 
from lack of clear definition of author- 
ity in a number of instances of dual 
control. Matters of policy are often 
subject to divergencies of opinion, and 
this condition tends toward lack of co- 
hesion in the staff and causes difficulties 
in obtaining necessary internal coopera- 
tion. 

Because of the necessity for the ad- 
ministration of the recreational pro- 
gram to accept an underlying philoso- 
phy of recreational education, clearly 
stated and understood, it appears wise 
to place the responsibility for a con- 
structive program under the guidance 
of those whose background and experi- 
ence has been patterned according to 
accepted standards of educational phi- 
losophy. Too often this background and 
this experience are lacking in one who 
is unfamiliar with the aims and proce- 
dure of school departments. It seems 
wise, therefore, to choose as the leader 
of the program of community recre- 
ation—which, of course, is a program 
of community education in recreation— 
one closely allied with existing school 
set-ups, responsible to the school or- 
ganization which sets the pattern of 
formal community education. Such a 
person must, however, be free from 
academic prejudice and narrowness of 
concept, willing to face and analyze 
criticism, to the end that lay criticism 
of school programs may be turned to 
constructive ends throughout the total 
system. 

Whether the administration be solely 
under municipal or solely under school 
authority, it is important that adequate 
funds from both units be available for 
use at the discretion of the department 
in charge, and it is necessary that all 
facilities, school and municipal, be at 
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the reservation of the controlling au- 
thority of the program. 


N districts where the school repre- 

sents the only agency around which 
a program of community recreation can 
be built, the teachers and school board 
members might well initiate the or- 
ganization of leadership for the com- 
munity in a school-centered recreational 
program. 

This service should include the en- 
couraging and furnishing of leadership 
in organizing and carrying on various 
types of adult and boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
hobby and special interest groups, or 
social gatherings. In many instances 
school people may be found with defi- 
nite interest in working with groups of 
young people in leisure time activities. 
The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and 
church groups are valuable vehicles for 
the furtherance of constructive recrea- 
tional pursuits. The wide and varied 
programs of the Girl Reserves, Girl 
Scouts, and Boy Scouts, as well as many 
other activities, may be so coordinated 
with legitimate school activities as to 
prove of inestimable value in bringing 
school and community into a closer knit 
relationship. 

Vacation and summer programs for 
recreational education may well be spon- 
sored by school systems with the co- 
operation of other community agencies. 


Community playground programs 
serve a real purpose in vacation periods 
by engaging thousands of children in 
constructive and healthful leisure time 
pursuits. The playground program, so 
valued and integral a part of the educa- 
tive system during the school term, loses 
none of its educative value during vaca- 
tion. On the contrary, this value may 
be enhanced because of many factors 
incident to leisure programs. 


Summer camping for juveniles and 
adults should be included in vacation 














recreational instruction. Properly oper- 
ated, with adequate facilities and leader- 
ship, the community summer camp may 
be one of the most potent of educative 
programs. Healthful and wholesome 
living, vital appreciations, and personal 
independence in thought and action may 
be expected as desired outcomes from 
such programs. In determining such 
outcomes the schools must play a major 
role. 


O system of education is fulfilling 

its obligation to society that fails 
to use every means at hand to further 
the education of that society toward 
greater appreciations of opportunities 
for living. 

A modern people, skilled in scientific 
industrial development, progressive in 
codperative government, we are fast 
learning that in order to experience 
satisfying living, individually or collec- 
tively, we must have greater skill in 
effectively using our leisure time. To 
this end effective instruction in recrea- 
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tion assumes its rightful place in the 
program of public education. 

If our recreational programs are to 
function effectively, we must train di- 
rectors in this special field of leadership. 
To this end those now serving as super- 
intendents of recreation, recognizing 
the need of more adequately trained 
people to assume leadership in programs 
involving such a wide sphere of com- 
munity interests and needs, themselves 
advocate higher standards of training 
for those in the field. Educators, in 
planning revision of certification re- 
quirements, are giving thought to the 
inclusion of recreational instruction 
among the requirements for physical 
education certificates. With the impetus 
afforded by increasing demand for rec- 
reational opportunity by communities 
and the recognition of the need of ade- 
quate leadership to make effective exist- 
ing and proposed programs, it appears 
desirable that those in this field should 
be specially trained and certificated for 
this service. 


Films Tell the Story of Aluminum and Copper 


The story of the production and uses of aluminum and aluminum products 


is depicted in two educational motion picture films recently produced by the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior, in codperation with 
an industrial concern. The films, of the silent type and containing two reels each, 
are entitled “Aluminum, from Mine to Metal” and “Aluminum: Fabrication 
Processes.” 

The story of the production of copper, one of the most widely-used metals, 
also is revealed in new educational silent motion pictures made under the same 
supervision and in codperation with one of the larger mining companies. Titles 
of the four films on this topic are “Copper Mining in Arizona,” “Copper Leaching 
and Concentration,” “Copper Smelting,” and “Copper Refining.” 

The film library of the Bureau of Mines now consists of over four thousand 
reels. In 1937 these four thousand reels were shown on 102,637 occasions to an 
audience of over ten million persons, 

Copies of the films, in 16-mm. and 35-mm. size, are available for exhibition by 
schools. Applications should be addressed to the Bureau of Mines Experiment 
Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. No charge is made for 


the use of the films, although the exhibitor is expected to pay the transportation 
charges. 
























A Noon-Hour Recreation 





Program 4 By P. M. BLISS and MARGARET COWART 


N the fall of 1938 the hour-period 

system was introduced on the Bakers- 
field campus of the Kern County Union 
High School and Junior College. It 
soon became evident that an hour period 
for students who bolted their lunches 
in fifteen minutes presented quite a 
problem. When it is realized that this 
school consists of eleven buildings on 
a sixteen-acre campus, it can be seen 
how difficult to solve was the super- 
visory problem confronting the adminis- 
tration. Further complications which 
might be mentioned are the range of 
ages in the group, extending from thir- 
teen to the middle twenties ; mixed racial 
and environmental backgrounds; the 
large number of students (approxi- 
mately 2,400) transported by bus; and 
the fact that no central area among the 
buildings could be considered as cam- 
pus—that place where students could 
naturally gather in their free time. 

A noon recreation program seemed 
the solution; accordingly, one was 
started in September of 1938, and three 
kinds of activities were presented for 
student enjoyment and participation. 

The most popular of these three ac- 
tivities was the weekly free movies, 
which filled the auditorium to 1,000 
capacity during each of the two lunch 
periods. Educational and comedy films 
were secured and projected by students 
under faculty supervision, with Mickey 
Mouse by far the favorite. During the 
rainy season this feature of the recre- 
ational program did much to overcome 
the lag in games activity. Unfortu- 
nately, in March of 1939 the auditorium 
was condemned as a fire hazard, and as 
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q What to do with the noon-hour— 
that is a pressing question in a great 
number of schools, large and small. 
The article by Mr. Bliss and Miss 
Cowart presents one solution for this 
problem—a noon recreation program. 
Of it H. H. Kelly, director of student 
welfare in the Kern County Union 
High School, Bakersfield, says, “I wish 
to recommend it because it has 
brought results and is continuing to 
gather interest.” 

Mr. Bliss and Miss Cowart, who 
furnish this contribution to the sym- 
posium, are physical education in- 
structors. Through their guidance of 
the recreation program described 
herein, they have made an important 
contribution to the welfare of stu- 
dents in the school. 





no other room in the school seated more 
than 300 students the movies were dis- 
continued. 

The second type of activity sponsored 
was social dancing. Twice each week 
recorded music was played over a loud- 
speaker in one.of the two gymnasiums. 
A strange paradox still presents itself 
at these functions, which draw from 
200 to 400 students each period. Al- 
though the attendance is large enough 
to establish this as the most effective 
phase of the program, fewer than fifty 
couples are to be seen dancing at any one 
time. Quite likely the current “jitter- 
bug” type of dancing is the cause, for 
it is interesting to watch but difficult to 
do. In order to stimulate social interest, 
as much as an interest in dancing, in- 
struction in social dancing has been 
given to selected groups during the 






















noon periods. Clubs and class organi- 
zations have requested and received 
lessons thrice weekly; and each series 
of lessons covers ten days of actual 
participation, or about three weeks. 
The student, in order to receive this 
instruction, must present the written 
approval of parent or guardian. 

Most publicized and best accepted of 
the noon-time activities are the outdoor 
games. In planning these it was neces- 


sary to consider the instructional pro- © 


gram of the physical education depart- 
ments, the interests and skills of the 
students, the fact that the games were 
to be played shortly after students had 
eaten their lunch, and the cost of pro- 
viding and maintaining the games equip- 
ment, Those games were selected which 
have a positive carry-over into after- 
school life and which are not usually 
taught in the physical education classes. 
At the same time, it was necessary to 
seek games that utilize small space 
while accommodating large numbers of 
students. Of course it was desirable 
to present games which are easy to 
play, requiring little skill or instruction 
for participants to make a presentable 
showing. 

Two games were provided at first, 
and from these the program has grown. 
Table tennis is the better of the two, 
because of its low cost, small space 
requirement, and immediate student 
interest. Twenty tables are in present 
use, with an average of 200 students 
participating in their use each day. In 
the preparation of table tennis equip- 
ment for use, school facilities have been 
utilized wherever possible. The only 
outright purchase of table tennis equip- 
ment has been of balls and five-ply table 
tops. The net-supports and paddles 
were made by students in the wood 
shops, the nets were sewn of canvas by 
the home economics students, and the 
advanced welding classes constructed 
metal horses to support the tables. 
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Badminton has established itself as 
a true carry-over sport by its recent 
“backyard” growth in private homes. 
Though costly to maintain, it satisfies 
other requirements for a desirable light 
activity and so was the other sport in- 
itially offered. At present there are 
nine courts in operation, with about 125 
students playing each day. Because of 
the fragile nature of the rackets and 
shuttlecocks, an abnormal breakage was 
noted when the beginning players were 
inexperienced. That the breakage loss 
has decreased is encouraging, indicating 
that the students have become more 
skillful in their play. 

Other sports activities have been 
supervised, following student requests 
for their inclusion in the program. In- 
terest among the boys was strong in 
handball and especially in softball, and 
efforts to organize tournament play 
have been successfully carried out. Two 
other sports which will be sponsored 
in 1940 are horseshoes and volleyball. 
It is noteworthy that each activity is 
allowed to become firmly accepted and 
established before additional ones are 
added. 


TUDENT sponsorship and control 

of the program has not been left to 
chance. A student noon-recreation gen- 
eral committee was formed in the fall 
of 1939. Representatives from each 
class, from activity groups, and from 
student organizations met with the 
faculty directors and a key directing 
group was elected. This group was 
composed of a chairman, as official link 
between students and faculty; a vice- 
chairman in charge of coordinating the 
various sports and activities; a vice- 
chairman in charge of the investigation, 
selection, and sponsoring of new activi- 
ties ; a secretary ; and chairmen for pub- 
licity, badminton, table tennis, and noon 
dances. In weekly meetings the direct- 
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ing committee planned operations for 
the ensuing week. This planning was 
done largely by the vice-chairman in 
charge of coordination, whose chief job 
was to see that some group, council, or 
organization within the student body 
was given the opportunity to sponsor 
an activity for the week. Such sponsor- 
ship included the group participation of 
the organization in charge—in tourna- 
ments, other forms of competition, or 
specially planned dances. Publicity was 
given to these groups in the school and 
local papers through press releases pre- 
pared by the student publicity director. 

To maintain the physical parts of the 
program two junior college National 
Youth Administration assistants were 
secured. These boys issue play equip- 
ment at the beginning of the first lunch 
period and remove it at the end of the 
second. All materials specifically pur- 
chased by the school for noon recre- 
ational use are so stamped and are 
stored separately from those used by 
the physical education classes. It is now 
planned to restring badminton rackets 
at the school so that student mainte- 
nance can be complete. Running inven- 
tories are kept of all equipment, with 
weekly summaries of losses of such ex- 
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pendable items as table tennis balls and 
badminton shuttlecocks. A check each 
month of all equipment shows how well 
it is holding up in use. Purchases are 
made for the school year in quantity on 
the basis of the expected life of the 
various articles. 

Except through the student directors, 
contacts of a promotional nature be- 
tween students and the faculty sponsors 
have been slight. This is in keeping 
with the expressed plan of student di- 
rection, but it is here that the beginning 
program has been weakest. Because 
few members of the directing com- 
mittee have been real leaders in a loosely 
organized student body, constant stimu- 
lation has been necessary to keep these 
students functioning. Interest in the 
program is sincere, but the actual work 
involved has made progress slow. In 
other words, the students would rather 
play than push. Time, with the reali- 
zation that association with the student 
directing organization is socially ap- 
proved by fellow students, is probably 
the solution. Once this social approval 
is securely established, the program will 
be self-sustaining and will more fully 
solve the problems which it was organ- 
ized to overcome. 


California Included in a Ten-State School Survey 


California is one of ten states surveyed by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and reported on in two publications entitled Local School Organization 
in 10 States and Principles and Procedures in Satisfactory Local School Units. 
The survey attempts to answer such questions as the following: To what kinds 


of schools do we send our children in the United States? 
How can they be improved? 


organized and operated? 


How are the schools 


In addition to California, the survey examines practices in the following 
states: Arizona, Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. Information was collected with the codperation 
of chief state school officers and ten state project staffs. Other state agencies 
such as universities, planning boards, highway departments, and tax commissions, 
the WPA, and PWA lent their assistance. The ten states surveyed enroll 
approximately 10,000,000 pupils in about fifty thousand schools. Their educational 
problems are typical of those which may be found in other states, the Office of 


Education points out. 















HE physical education program of 
the Sequoia Union High School is 
an outgrowth of the philosophy of the 
school. According to that philosophy, 


“the goal of education is the maximum - 


happiness and well-being of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of society.” 
This chief purpose is achieved by the 
pupils’ developing such understandings, 
skills, habits, attitudes, appreciations, 
and ideals that they will live and con- 
tinue to live in a healthful way both 
physically and mentally, that they will 
make a start toward preparation for a 
vocation, that they will use their time 
to advantage, and that their relation- 
ships one to another, whether in the 
home, the community, the state, the 
nation, or the world, will tend to the 
mutual advantage of all. The objectives 
of the program are based on the per- 
sonal and social needs of the pupils, 
and these are the heart of the program. 

Appropriate experiences are the 
means through which the pupils gain 
desirable development, and it is through 
this means that objectives are realized. 
Because of the physical nature of its 
content, the physical education program 
becomes the most effective means of 
furnishing certain experiences essential 
to the fundamental education of the 
pupils. Though physical education con- 
tributes to the attainment of all the ob- 
jectives of secondary education, its 
greatest service is to the social, recre- 
ational, and health objectives. 


A MODERN curriculum provides 
for gaining certain understandings, 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations that 
all people should possess if they are to 
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q Thus far the symposium on “Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation” 
has consisted of a series of articles 
dealing with some specific phase of 
the entire program in this field. It has 
seemed appropriate, therefore, that 
the concluding article in the sym- 
posium should describe how the 
entire program functions in an indi- 
vidual school. And, so that the view- 
point will be school-wide, it seems 
equally appropriate that this article 
should be written by a principal. The 
school to be described herein is the 
Sequoia Union High School at Red- 
wood City: the article is contributed 
by Mr. Argo, principal and district 
superintendent. 

Mr. Argo is well fitted to write on 
this subject because of his interest in 
a constructive physical education 
program as contrasted with an over- 
emphasis on interscholastic sports, 
and because of his general interest 
in education—he has been a pioneer 
in the field of the core-curriculum and 
he has taught education during sum- 
mer sessions at Stanford and at the 
University of Oregon. It might be 
mentioned, incidentally, that his early 
teaching years included experience 
as a coach. Mr. Argo writes that the 
article was prepared in codperation 
with Miss Doris M. Deen, head of the 
Girls’ Physical Education Department 
at Sequoia, and with Frank J. Griffin, 
head of the Boys’ Physical Education 
Department. 





prosper individually and live together 
to their mutual advantage. This general 
learning has been given a variety of 
names. It has been called the core cur- 
riculum, the basic curriculum, the foun- 
dations, and general education. To the 
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majority of the people the term “general 
education” seems best to designate this 
area. Though all fields and courses offer 
opportunities for general education, cer- 
tain courses and series of courses in 
Sequoia are particularly designed to in- 
clude experiences that result in general 
education. Each series of courses is 
distinguished by the characteristics of 
its experiences. One series of courses 
draws its experiences mostly from the 
English, social studies, and fine arts 
fields; another series from the science 
and mathematics fields; and a third 
from the physical education field. 

Even though we agree that there are 
certain school experiences which should 
be shared by all—and the philosophy of 
our school forces us to include physical 
education in this category—we must 
remember that pupils vary in interests, 
ability, and background. Therefore, it is 
essential, even within required courses, 
to provide them with experiences suited 
to their particular needs if they are to 
attain a desired general education. For 
this reason, Sequoia provides a variety 
of experiences in its required physical 
education curriculum, the selection of 
which is dependent upon a careful study 
of each pupil in the school. A further 
adaptation to pupils’ interests comes 
through the offering of electives. 

In addition to furnishing a sound 
general physical education program, 
Sequoia offers a wide variety of after- 
school activities through which pupils 
may further satisfy their special inter- 
ests and gain a greater realization of the 
objectives of general education. 

The major emphasis throughout the 
total boys’ and girls’ program is de- 
velopment. Health is a positive quality 
of life in the development of a person’s 
personality. It is not mere freedom 


from disease. It is a mental and physi- 
cal vitality that brings joyousness to 
life and furnishes abundant energy for 
life’s activities. 
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| pe tea the curriculum of boys’ 
and girls’ physical education has 
been an outgrowth of the philosophy of 
the school, the two departments have 
much in common. Variations in these 
two programs result from the attempt 
to adapt the curriculum to the particular 
interests and needs of each group and 
to differences in the way each depart- 
ment interprets the philosophy of the 
school. Space will not permit a de- 
tailed explanation, but certain important 
characteristics of the two programs will 
be discussed. Unless specific mention 
is made of difference, the explanation 
given will cover the characteristics 
common to both programs. 

Physical education is that phase of 
education which contributes to the goals 
of « zation through the median of big- 
muscle activities. Its chief objectives 
are the maintenance of health and the 
development of organic vigor, the de- 
velopment of neuromuscular skills, and 
the development of fundamental atti- 
tudes and appreciations that have to do 
with healthful living, happiness, social- 
moral character, and personality. 

This program is carried on at Sequoia 
through training in the fundamentals 
of the various sports, through team 
competition, through lectures and dis- 
cussions, through special exercises de- 
signed to meet individual needs, through 
boys and girls competing with their 
former records with the purpose of their 
improvement, through various kinds of 
individual athletics, and through pos- 
ture tests. In addition to this the boys’ 
department provides strength tests and 
six minutes of formal exercise a day 
to warm up all the muscles and to be 
certain that all the muscles are exercised. 

Each department has three general 
groupings of pupils: the beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced. Advance- 
ment from group to group is based on 
health, skill, initiative, and knowledge 
of the fundamentals of the sports. In 























addition to conducting these groups the 
departments offer a variety of courses. 
The boys’ curriculum includes a class 
for those of limited ability and organic 
defects. The girls’ department offers 
rest, remedial, and modified courses for 
those who are limited physically; and 
it offers intermediate and advanced 
courses in dancing, swimming, and 
tennis for those with special interests. 
These last-named courses are designed 
to provide for general education as well 
as the special interests of the girls; we 
hope to increase these offerings. 

The teaching of hygiene is a function 
of all departments, including physical 
education, but formal instruction is 
placed in the academic curriculum. Hy- 
giene instruction is informally intro- 
duced when the need arises. Instruc- 
tion in the prevention of colds is given 
during cold rainy weather when colds 
are prevalent. When there is danger of 
“athlete’s foot” infection, instruction is 
given in its prevention. Diet is dis- 
cussed with boys reporting for athletics. 

Proper placement in courses and the 
provision of functional activities are 
dependent upon the needs of the pupils. 
For this reason an extensive testing 
program has been provided. All fresh- 
man and junior boys and girls are given 
medical examinations by doctors at the 
beginning of the school year. These 
examinations are designed to determine 
as nearly as possible the health status 
of each pupil, leaving to the family phy- 
sician a detailed examination whenever 
it is considered desirable. Parents are 
invited to be present during these school 
examinations. In addition to these ex- 
aminations, all boys going out for ath- 
letics are examined, and at certain times 
complete examinations are provided. 
When defects are discovered, parents 
are urged to have the family doctor 
give further examinations and indicate 
whether pupils should take regular 
physical education, modified activity, or 
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have complete rest. Every attempt is 
made to eliminate from strenuous activi- 
ties boys and girls who are physically 
handicapped. 

The school nurse, in codperation with 
the physical education departments, 
tests the eyes, hearing, teeth, and checks 
the feet. Frequently the dentists have 
been willing to make dental examina- 
tions. These examinations have been 
followed with reports to the parents, en- 
couraging them to have further exami- 
nations given and the defects remedied. 

Posture tests are given by both de- 
partments twice a year. These tests 
are followed by advice and special exer- 
cises. One year, “good posture week” 
became a means of propagandizing for 
good posture. The codperation of the 
entire school was given. 

The boys’ department gives all boys 
strength tests at the beginning and end 
of each school year. These tests give 
an additional check on the health of each 
boy, help him discover his particular 
weaknesses, and also act as a motivating 
force to the boy in building a better 
balanced body. These tests are also 
the basis for classification in various 
activities. 


"TH athletic program of both de- 
partments is very extensive. These 
programs are designed to give every 
pupil in the school an opportunity to 
compete on one or more athletic teams. 
These programs also care for the special 
recreational interests of the pupils and 
promote their general education. 

The girls’ program is strictly intra- 
mural. Play days provide the social 
development that comes from meeting 
girls from other schools. When a girl 
enters Sequoia, she is placed by chance 
in one of five clubs. Each club is repre- 
sented by one or more teams in a variety 
of sports. Further competitive activity 
is provided through interclass athletics 
and games during the class periods. 
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Games are selected to a large extent for 
their leisure-time value, for now and for 
later. 

The boys’ department provides strong 
intramural and interscholastic pro- 
grams. There are eleven intramural 
teams on which boys may compete, in- 
cluding strenuous as well as lighter 
activities. Individual activities are pro- 
vided through the decathlon and forty- 
five shield events. The decathlon 
promotes personal achievement and all- 
round development of the boy. Events 
are held monthly. Boys participate in 
nine groups, according to their strength 
classification. Boys taking first and 
second place in each group are given 
special recognition. In addition to this, 
unusual personal achievement is recog- 
nized in forty-five activities by placing 
the boy’s name and record on a shield. 

The interscholastic program is ex- 
tensive rather than intensive. Com- 
petition is provided through twenty-five 
teams. The school belongs to the Penin- 
sula Athletic League, no school in the 
league being more than twenty-five 
miles away. In addition to a limited 
number of league contests, teams play 
a few practice games. No games are 
played after the season is completed. 
During the spring season as many as 
eleven competitions have taken place at 
once with each team made up of a 
different group of boys. With so many 
teams competing and with such a fine 
attitude on the part of the schools in 
the League, to a large extent the over- 
emphasis on winning has been removed. 
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Both boys’ and girls’ programs pro- 
vide much opportunity for leadership 
training. The boys’ and girls’ athletics 
are controlled, under supervision, by 
the boards of athletic control. There 
are managers of all kinds with special 
important duties to perform. Groups 
within the classes are led by squad 
leaders, and every team has its captain 
with special responsibilities. 

A coedicational, recreational pro- 
gram occurs during the luncheon peri- 
ods. This program is carried on under 
the leadership of students, but with 
teacher supervision. These periods offer 
participation in volley ball, table tennis, 
badminton, darts, and social dancing. 
Once a year classes are held in social 
dancing. 

Class sizes have been kept within 
reason. The average class size for the 
boys’ department is forty-five pupils 
and the girls’ thirty-five. This differ- 
ence in assignment is a result of the 
women instructors being assigned five 
classes while the men instructors have 
four because of the heavy coaching 
load. 


HE physical education program as 

designed and carried out at Sequoia 
has as its objectives increased mental 
and physical health and vigor, enjoy- 
ment of healthful recreational activi- 
ties that pupils can enjoy not only dur- 
ing the high school period but in later 
life, and the development of desirable 
understandings and fine attitudes in 
human relationships. 


Forestry Outline Available 


An outline entitled “Suggestions for Integrating Forestry in the Modern 
Curriculum” has been prepared by the Division of Information and Education, 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. The outline presents 
suggested activities for the elementary, the junior high school, and the senior 


high school areas and will be suggestive and helpful for any teacher. 


Copies may 


be secured from Miss Edith Schofield, United States Forest Service, 760 Market 


Street, San Francisco. 

















Not-So-Good 


N order to get a cross section of 
| ee attitude of high school speech 
teachers toward some of the common 
forms of extracurricular speech, re- 
cently I submitted the following ques- 
tions to forty speech teachers in the 
high schools of Los Angeles County. 


1. If relieved of all administrative and other 
outside pressure would you continue to sched- 
ule speech contests? 


2. If you would discontinue them is your 
answer caused by: 

(a) The time and effort which the contests 
entail upon you? 

(b) Your belief that other forms of speech 
activities are more desirable? 

(c) Other reasons? 


3. If you would continue them, upon what 
grounds do you defend their continuance? 

To insure free and unhampered re- 
sponses, each person questioned was as- 
sured that his name would be kept confi- 
dential. Here are the answers: 

Eighteen teachers, or 45 per cent, 
would continue the contests. 


Twelve teachers, 30 per cent, would 
discontinue them. 


Ten teachers, 25 per cent, being un- 
willing to give categorical yes’s or no’s, 
qualified their answers. 

Among the first group the affirma- 
tives were unqualified. Though not un- 
mindful of the criticism of the activity, 
these teachers were convinced that the 
benefits of extracurricular speech far 
outweigh the evils. Some of them evi- 
denced great enthusiasm for contests, 
indicating their entire willingness to 
work the long hours and bear the heavy 
burdens of responsibility that this ac- 
tivity entails upon the teachers, for the 
sake of the benefits which they feel that 
the students derive therefrom. 





Speech Contests: Good and 


4 By HARRISON M. KARR 





q For several years now, students of 
the secondary curriculum have ques- 
tioned the value of contests in several 
fields of student activity, among them 
that of speech, and most school 
people have had occasion to wonder 
if there is not more of the miseduca- 
tive than of the educative in these 
meets. The author of this article, feel- 
ing rather strongly on the subject of 
speech contests, reports to us how he 
sent a questionnaire to find the pres- 
ent trend in regard to speech con- 
tests, and then, because he was dis- 
appointed in what he found, he pro- 
ceeds to give us his own opinions. 

Dr. Karr is instructor in public 
speaking at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. In the past he 
has served as assistant professor in 
charge of speech activities at Indiana 
University, as assistant to the presi- 
dent of DePauw University, as instruc- 
tor in a Milwaukee high school, and 
as instructor at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College. He is the author of sev- 
eral books and articles in the speech 
field, among them “Your Speaking 
Voice,” published in 1938 and re- 
viewed in the April, 1939, “Journal.” 





Members of the second group were, 
on the whole, as firm in their opposition 
to contests as were those of the first 
group in support of them. 

Within the third group, the qualify- 
ing comments were distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Three favored the discontinuance of all in- 
terschool contests but would retain intramural 
contests on the ground that the intramural 
contests were not so subject to overemphasis 
upon winning. 
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Three would eliminate all debate and ora- 
tory contests but would continue the extem- 
poraneous speaking contest. One of this group 
expressed an especially strong distaste for 
oratory contests sponsored by interested 
groups (D. A. R., American Legion, Hearst, 
etc.) as an unjustifiable attempt to propagan- 
dize the students. 

Two would continue the contests but elimi- 
nate all prizes and awards as undesirable 
motivation. 

Two would eliminate all formal contests as 
an unjust usurpation of the teacher’s time by 
a few students and would substitute informal 
contests, open forums, community service 
talks, and the like. 

Frankly, I was disappointed at this 
result. While I had tried to state the 
questions in an impartial manner, at 
heart I lacked a truly scientific dis- 
interest. I had hoped that there would 
be a more unanimous disapproval of the 
contests and a stronger disposition to 
overthrow them. The remainder of this 
paper will be devoted to stating my 
reasons for such hope. 


RATORICAL contests, in the 

opinion of many of us, are hope- 
less anachronisms. We feel that they 
tend to cultivate an artificial style of 
speech which is seldom found anywhere 
except on the oratorical contest plat- 
form, a style of speech which is out of 
harmony with the conversational man- 
ner in vogue today. And, we are con- 
vinced, they have a marked tendency 
to make exhibitionists out of the young- 
sters who participate. 

I am glad to report that my survey 
showed that in actuality oratorical con- 
tests are on the decline. Among 40 
schools investigated in Los Angeles 
County, while 9 reported an increase 
in number of oratorical contests, 10 re- 
ported a decrease, 14 reported no change 
in number, and 7 reported that they 
hold no such contests. Properly to 
gauge the significance of these figures, 
it would be correct, I think, to add the 
number of schools scheduling no con- 
tests to those decreasing the number. 
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And in addition, it should be noted that 
some of the schools which indicated no 
change in the number really are en- 
gaging in but a very few contests—in 
most cases not more than one or two. 
Furthermore, it is worthy of note that 
the number of participants is decreasing 
in the contests that are held. Metro- 
politan High School, for example, in 
1932 had twelve contestants in its single 
oratorical contest; in 1937 it had two 
contestants. 

For those who feel as I do, it seems 
safe to assume that this outmoded and 
undesirable type of speech is on its way 
to its last long home. The only cause 
for regret is that its demise is so slow. 


S to another type of contest, the 
debate, one cannot feel quite so 
sanguine, The unfortunate factor here 
is that in some schools this activity is 
having a pronounced and, as many of us 
feel, most unhealthy growth. There is 
encouragement, however, in the fact 
that of the 40 investigated schools, 12 
hold no debate contests whatever, 11 re- 
port a decrease in the number, 9 report 
no change, and only 8 report an increase. 
The misfortune arises from the fact that 
in those schools reporting an increase, 
the growth comes from the adoption of 
debate tournaments—in my opinion the 
most vicious practice that has invaded 
the speech field. 

Tournaments originally were adopted 
as a matter of economy. Since several 
schools meet upon an appointed day, or 
days, and engage in a series of contests, 
the plan facilitates scheduling many 
contests cheaply; one of the investi- 
gated schools, indeed, reported engaging 
in 150 debates in a single year. The 
sin and shame of the system is that the 
teams are expected to switch from side 
to side of a question. Without regard 
to truth, opinion, or personal conviction, 
the young folks are required to support 
the affirmative and then the negative in 

















alternate debates. And it must be re- 
membered that in order to win they 
must always give the appearance of 
deep conviction and honest belief. It is 
doubtful if ever there was a practice 
in the whole realm of education so 
designed to abrogate and nullify the 
honesty, forthrightness, and integrity 
which we hope to inculcate in our youth. 
The system may be admirable training 
for a certain type of lawyer, but not the 
type which many people feel that the 
legal profession needs if ever it is to 
clean its own house. 


In that connection, I am reminded of 
the indictment by that rugged champion 
of personal integrity, Theodore Roose- 
velt. Here is the vigorous excoriation 
he gave to such type of speech contests : 


Personally I have not the slightest sympa- 
thy with debating contests in which each side 
is arbitrarily assigned a given proposition and 
told to maintain it without the least reference 
to whether those maintaining it believe in it 
or not. I know that under our system this is 
necessary for lawyers, but I emphatically dis- 
believe in it as regards general discussion of 
political; social, and industrial matters. What 
we need is to turn out of our colleges young 
men with ardent convictions on the side of 
right; not young men who can make a good 
argument for either right or wrong as their 
interests bid them. The present method of 
carrying on debates on such subjects as “Our 
Colonial Policy,” or “Need of a Navy,” or 
“The Proper Position of the Courts in Consti- 
tutional Questions,” encourages precisely the 
wrong attitude among those who take part in 
them. There is no effort to instill sincerity 
and intensity of conviction. On the contrary, 
the net result is to make the contestants feel 
that their convictions have nothing to do with 
their arguments. I am sorry I did not study 
elocution in college ; but I am exceedingly glad 
that I did not take part in the type of debate 
in which stress is laid, not upon getting a 
speaker to think rightly, but on getting him 
to talk glibly on the side to which he is as- 
signed, without regard either to what his con- 
victions are or what they ought to be.1 


Public-speaking teachers have been 
known to attempt to answer Mr, Roose- 


“Chapters of a Possible 1 ag ll 
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velt by saying that he failed to take into 
consideration the fact that these young 
people had no settled convictions and 
were merely taking that means of arriv- 
ing at a conviction. But the thought im- 
mediately comes: Since when does the 
school system encourage its youth to go 
out and argue earnestly and even vio- 
lently, to show every evidence of deep 
conviction, before forming an opinion? 
We may advance the sophistry that these 
young folks are only presenting the 
arguments for each side, that they don’t 
necessarily believe them, but the fact 
remains that debates are not won that 
way. To win contests, debaters have 
to appear to be in deadly earnest, and 
these youngsters are out to win contests. 


Plato observed that the greatest evils 
of life arise from lack of harmony be- 
tween man and his natural environment, 
lack of harmony between man and his 
fellow men, and lack of harmony within 
man’s own self. One wonders what kind 
of intellectual and emotional harmony 
a youth can have within himself who 
uses his emotional enthusiasm in so 
fickle a manner. What depth of purpose 
and conviction, what quality of barter- 
less honesty can he be developing ? 


Some words of Prof. W. H. Kil- 
patrick relative to speech should, it 
seems to me, influence our attitude 
toward this kind of debate: 


First and foremost, speech is of all things 
part and parcel of the living process. Other- 
wise it is artificial and unreal in the extreme. 
In fact, speech used in any way except to effect 
genuine communication so partakes of pre- 
tense and unreality as to come at least peril- 
ously close to immorality. To play with words 
and ideas which one does not mean is at least 
hazardous. Fortunately, speech can be used 
day in and day out in the service of social 
living, and in this service must be well used 
or one fails of his own purpose.” 


“But,” it is sometimes argued, “this 
is taking it all too seriously. These 
youngsters are merely playing a game, 


2 From a radio address, quoted in Western 
Speech, 1:1, March, 1937. 
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as other boys and girls play baseball 
and football.” The answer is, of course, 
that our youth should not play games 
with great public questions that involve 
the bread and butter for whole sections 
of our population, that even involve life 
and death. War, politics, religion, law, 
labor conditions, finance—these are the 
materials of debate; and they are too 
serious for sportive treatment. 


It is true of course that not all debates 
are in tournaments. In many of the 
individual contests the students are en- 
couraged to choose the side in which 
they believe and to uphold that side only. 
In these cases, the debates are not open 
to the charge of immorality; but it is 
doubtful if they can be completely freed 
from the charge of violating good taste. 
Too often debaters become branded 
with a style of speech which is altogether 
objectionable. Too often they are dog- 
matic, contentious, and pugnacious— 
possessed of qualities which are as un- 
desirable personality traits as they are 
ineffective speech techniques. 


One of our nation’s leading social 
psychologists approaches this question 
by the Socratic method. He says: 


.... Is not an oratorical combat a most 
effective way to find things out? Doesn't 
every question have two sides? 

“Yes, indeed, and sometimes three, some- 
times four, or five, or a dozen!” 

“Oh well, but it has two sides at least, and 
if we get those two sides well fought 
i 

“My friend,” the biologist may then reply, 
“have you ever studied a real problem?” 

“T’ve—I’ve studied chemistry and physics.” 

“No, no! I don’t mean have you learned 
to reproduce what is in a textbook. I mean 
have you ever studied a problem, a real prob- 
lem, like the question how to make synthetic 
sugar? .... Well, if you have, then you 
will be aware that when you start to run 
down a problem there are no clearly defined 


” 


And, in summary, he states : 


.. . « Is not debate a leftover from a mili- 
tary age, when the chief object in life was 
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to be the hardest hitter, the chief cracker of 
skulls? A debate is never a “Come let us 
reason together.” It is rather a “Shake hands; 
now ready—Gong!” .... one of the objects 
of our schools [is] to train students in the 
art of approaching problems with minds free 
of any bias toward a preconceived solution. 
.... By teaching young minds to start with 
their conclusions and then find the facts to 
justify them, it is the great aider and abettor 
of the noble art of rationalizing.’ 


O be sure, debate is not all bad. If 

it were, scarcely could it have en- 
dured so long and have elicited such 
sincere support from so many honest 
and intelligent teachers. No indeed, 
there has been and still is a great deal 
of good in debate. In the first place, 
the adverse personality traits outlined 
above do not always develop. Many 
teachers are on guard against them and 
see that they do not get a foothold. 
Then, too, a fair appraisal of the pros 
and cons must recognize that many pub- 
lic leaders have obtained their training 
on the high school and college debate 
platforms. (One might reply: So has 
war been a great developer of public 
leaders. But ) And, possibly most 
important of all, debate provides a fine 
motivation for students. They like to 
debate and are willing to work and work 
hard in order to compete successfully. 





These benefits are real and should not 
lightly be discarded. The question is: 
can we preserve the benefits and at the 
same time slough off some of the bad 
features? I think we can. 

The first forward step would come 
from eliminating all debate tournaments 
and scheduling absolutely no multiple 
contests whereby students would be re- 
quired to debate both sides of a propo- 
sition. By discouraging the student 
from employing mock-emotions to sup- 
port pseudo-convictions, we would help 
him to retain his integrity of personality 


3H. A. Overstreet, Influencing Human Be- 
havior, W. H. Norton, Inc., 1925, p. 251-253. 























and would stop placing the school’s ap- 
proval upon platform dishonesty. But 
even this would not, in my estimation, 
go far enough. There are substitutes 
for the whole debate program which are 
more in accord with the spirit of our 
time, of more benefit to the participat- 
ing students, and of far more benelt to 
our democratic form of government. 


ACK in 1924 the Committee on 

Secondary Schools of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech made 
this statement as a part of their annual 
report : “The artificial clash of the aca- 
demic debate may be avoided by open 
forum debates and by three- or more- 
sided debates.” True then, the state- 
ment is much more true today, for since 
that day the forum has really come into 
its own. A statement of the National 
Commissioner of Education in 1935 is 
suggestive. He stated: 

A forum is more than a “talk fest.” It is 

democracy at work. Through the public 
forum a community spirit can be stimulated, 
a concern for public welfare nurtured, and 
civic intelligence advanced. 
.... [the forum] is not interested in “sel- 
ling” any predigested conclusions. It is not 
concerned with organizing people for social 
action. It is an institution devoted to a cour- 
ageous program of presenting all sides of im- 
portant issues, providing an opportunity for 
absolutely free inquiry into important public 
problems. It fosters a free exchange and shar- 
ing of views, facts, and information among the 
people, met together as citizens in a nation 
devoted to self-government. 

Indeed, so convinced of the efficacy 
of this type of education is Commis- 
sioner Studebaker that he has not only 
organized adult forums throughout the 
nation for the general public, but he has 
urged the wide adoption of such forums 
among principals and teachers them- 
selves. 


Certainly, to use a good old debate 
term, the forum discussion is not a 





4J. W. Studebaker and C. S. Williams, 
“Education for Democracy,” United States 
Office of Education Bulletin, No. 17, 1935, p. 13. 
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panacea for all speech ills in the high 
school. It does not cure all the wrongs 
of the old style debate, and we must 
admit that at times it introduces new 
evils of its own. Among these latter is 
the tendency to enunciate half-formed 
opinions. This is a fault which needs 
to be recognized and guarded against. 
The faults, however, are not insur- 
mountable. In those schools where seri- 
ous attention is given to the open forum, 
the results seem to be most gratifying. 
An example is the statement of Princi- 
pal E. Raymond Root of the Burbank 
High School in a conversation with the 
author of this article. He said: “Our 
forum program is the strongest activity 
in our school.” 

The forum is strong because it does 
induce pupils to expres their genuine 
convictions. It does create honest oc- 
casions for speech. It does more fre- 
quently deal with problems within the 
scope of interests and experiences of 
the students, such as school and com- 
munity problems. To quote Commis- 
sioner Studebaker again, it does help 
to avoid the evils of debate by “making 
it clear to all that, though all points of 
view are invited, the primary purpose 
is cooperative action in the solution of 
problems rather than conflict.” 

An encouraging and forward-looking 
note is found in the fact that of the 
40 schools included in my survey, 26 
schools had increased the number of 
their forums during the past five years, 
and no school had decreased the number. 

Here, then, is a modern substitute 
for the outmoded debate: a method 
whereby students may use their speech 
to help solve our common problems, 
working together toward a common 
end—not using their speech merely to 
display their own forensic superiority. 

The forum, in its various forms and 
types, is democracy at work; may it 
hastily supplant the rugged and ragged 
individualism of debate. 








HE program set up and followed 

in the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School of the University of Florida 
during the year 1938-39 represented a 
sincere attempt of the administrators 
and the instructors of the school to meet 
the needs and interests of the students. 
An effort will be made in this article 
to present this program, revealing the 
basic features of the procedure followed 
in selecting learning experiences. Spe- 
cific reference will be made to the pro- 
gram of Grade 8 to provide illustration 
to the general plan used. 

The philosophy of the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School is an outgrowth of 
the belief that schools are maintained 
to perpetuate and improve society. 
This improvement is to be in the general 
direction of living in part and striving 
to live completely the democratic life. 
If this improvement is to take place, 
then the schools must be places where 
the students may seek to learn to live 
and refine a democratic way of life. In 
order that this improvement of society 
be facilitated, a maximum development 
of the individual must be sought by the 
schools. 

It is further believed that the maxi- 
mum development of the individual 
can best be sought by the schools if a 
twofold development of the individual 
is recognized. On the one hand, the 
individual must have an opportunity to 
develop his capacities and interests to 
the fullest extent and in relation to the 
problems of his group; on the other 
hand, the schools should provide for 
meeting the common needs of all indi- 
viduals as participating members of a 
democratic society. In the P. K. Yonge 
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Core Program in a Florida 
Laboratory School 


4 By G. E. TULLY 





q This month's out-of-state contribu- 
tion comes from the University of 
Florida's P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School. The core curriculum program 
which it describes as being in effect 
in that institution will be of particular 
interest to “Journal” readers because 
of California’s present interest in core 
courses. 

Mr. Tully, who writes this fine ar- 
ticle, has been an instructor in the 
Laboratory School for the past two 
years. Prior to that he had several 
years of teaching experience in 
Florida secondary schools. He was 
a member of the Planning Confer- 
ence of the staff of the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School in the summer of 
1939. 





Laboratory School, an attempt is made 
to meet the common needs and interests 
through an integrated core curriculum 
and to encourage expression of indi- 
vidual aptitudes and interests in special 
interest fields. 


HE general administrative features 

of the secondary school program in 
the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 
during the past year were designed to 
be consistent with the philosophy of the 
school. All students in the secondary 
grades had two periods each day given 
over to the integrated core curriculum. 
Class periods were fifty minutes in 
length. An activity period of thirty 
minutes was provided for the pupils in 
Grades 7 to 12. 

In Grade 7, mathematics was not 
taught as a subject in itself as it was 
in Grade 8 but was approached through 
































the study of social problems with an 
emphasis upon mathematical funda- 
mentals. Grades 7 and 8 had music 
twice each week and directed reading 
three times each week. The two grades 
had physical education daily. A period 
each day for an exploration of the four 
broad fields of the “arts” (home eco- 
nomics, industrial art, the fine “arts,” 
and the languages) was also included in 
the program for Grades 7 and 8. Per- 
haps the exploratory period may be 
compared to the “continuation” period 
of some schools which have adopted an 
integrated program. 

As previously stated, all grades had 
a daily activity period thirty minutes in 
length. On Monday, this activity period 
was given over to home room meetings ; 
on Friday, this period was used for a 
general assembly. Three days each week 
students participated in various clubs 
and special activities. Examples of the 
clubs were the Camera Club, the Bird 
Study Club, and the Radio Club. Spe- 
cial activities included work on school 
publications and participation in special 
music study. Some students chose to 
use this period for conferences with in- 
structors who happened to be free from 
directing clubs or special activities. 
A total of about twenty clubs and spe- 
cial fields of work were provided during 
this activity period in an attempt to aid 
the students in finding and developing 
varied interests. 


HE core curriculum in all grades is 

considered to be that part of the 
program in which is offered a series of 
common experiences based on problems 
both social and personal. The core 
thereby seeks to assist the students to 
adjust themselves to their environments 
through “living” these common experi- 
ences. It is believed that the common 
experiences of the core tend to aid 
the students attain certain aims, which 
may be classified as appreciations, skills, 
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and fundamental subject-matter under- 
standings. 

The attitudes and appreciations which 
were included within the constant aims 
of the core curriculum as we expressed 
them last year are as follows: 


1. Students shall have a high degree of 
personal integrity. 

2. Students shall have an attitude of co- 
operation. 

3. Students shall respect the rights of 
others. 

4. Students shall have an attitude of critical 
mindedness. 

5. Students shall have an appreciation of the 
broad culture available in present day society. 

Of course these aims, expressed in 
terms of appreciations and attitudes, 
were sought in and as an integral part 
of the learning experiences. Certain 
other aims of the core, expressed briefly 
in terms of techniques of social living in 
respect to the language arts are as 
follows: 

1. Discussing questions as a member of a 
group. 

2. Speaking before a group. 

3. Keeping notes and making outlines. 

4. Making summaries and writing reports 
of individual and group investigations. 

5. Writing letters. 

6. Locating information. 

7. Building a vocabulary, being ever atten- 
tive to correct spelling. 

As a result of the investigation of 
each individual problem within the core, 
it was hoped that the students achieved 
certain subject-matter understandings, 
making for a significant analysis of the 
problems studied. In addition to the at- 
taining of fundamental subject-matter 
understandings, the core provided each 
student with an opportunity to build 
and to carry out a program of broad 
reading which tended to encompass and 
lend unity to the various learning ex- 
periences of the core curriculum. 

It has been mentioned that the learn- 
ing experiences of the core were in the 
nature of significant problems, both 
social and personal. These problems 
were based on certain “areas of living” 
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set up by the instructors to designate in 
part the scope of the core. Grade ap- 
proaches also served to establish a sort 
of frame of reference for the core cur- 
riculum. The areas of living set up are 
as follows: 

1. Personal health—caring for our minds 
and bodies. 

2. Home—securing and enjoying a place to 
live. 

3. Vocation—earning a living. 

4. Satisfaction of material wants—trying to 
produce and distribute the things people need 
and want. 

5. Government—organizing and controlling 
all the elements in our life. 

6. Communication—transmitting 
one another. 

7. Religion—finding an outlet for our spirit- 
ual feelings. 

8. Recreation—profitably enjoying our free 
time. 


ideas to 


Learning experiences were ap- 
proached differently in each of the 
upper six grades. The general plan 
followed is outlined below: 


Grade 7. A survey of the areas of living 
with special attention to the part that nature 
plays to make things as they are. 

Grade 8. A survey of selected areas with 
special attention to the part that science and 
inventions play to make things as they are. 

Grade 9. The story of the progress of life 
in the United States. 

Grade 10. The story of the progress of life 
in the modern world and our part in this de- 
velopment. 

Grade 11. Problems of today. 

Grade 12. Problems of today. 


HE general criteria used in the se- 

lection of learning experiences for 
the core may be presented under three 
separate and distinct headings: (1) a 
“frame of reference,” as determined by 
certain areas of living and grade ap- 
proaches ; (2) teacher criteria ; (3) pupil 
criteria. 

In what way were learning experi- 
ences selected which allowed for these 
three kinds of criteria to be observed ? 
In answer, it may be said that certain 
broad topics, based on the areas of liv- 
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ing, were planned by the instructors 
for each grade. An attempt was made 
to choose broad topics with regard for 
the past experiences and the needs and 
interests of the students in each grade. 
These broad topics, which cut across the 
areas of living, were designed to be the 
fields from which particular problems 
for investigation would be chosen by 
the students and the instructor. 

For an example consider the broad 
topics set up in Grade 8: 

1. The effect of science and invention on 
man’s thinking. 

2. The protection of life and health as re- 
sults of science and invention. 

3. Government and the solution of problems 
arising from the effects of science and in- 
vention. 

4. Intelligent buying. 

5. Religion in the world today. 

6. The effects of science and invention on 
literature. 

7. The effect of industrial development upon 
living. 

8. The effects of science and invention upon 
agriculture. 

9. The effects of science and invention upon 
industry. 

10. Conservation of natural resources. 

11. The effects of science and invention upon 
transportation and communication. 

12. Opportunities for young people in a ma- 
chine age. 

From the outset, the plan of broad 
topics was subjected to frequent changes 
in order that it might become better 
fitted to the needs and interests of the 
students. No attempt was made to 
cover the entire list ; rather was an effort 
made to select for exploration those 
broad topics which seemed to be in 
keeping with the development of the 
students. 

The areas of living and the grade 
approaches determined the kind of 
broad topics to be set up for each grade. 
The plan of broad topics represented 
teacher criteria. The question forth- 
coming is, “When did pupil participa- 
tion in planning and in the selection 
of learning experiences occur?” Pupil 
































planning, which was characterized by 
the selecting of the problems for investi- 
gation, took place after the broad topics 
were introduced to the students. The 
students explored each broad topic pre- 
sented by the instructor. Reading within 
the topic was done and materials were 
assembled. After a two- or three-day 
period (sometimes longer) devoted to 
a generalized consideration of the broad 
topic, the students and the instructor 
selected a problem for investigation. 
This problem arose from within the 
framework of the broad topic being 
explored. 

An example of pupil part in the se- 
lection of a learning experience in the 
core is offered by the following class 
experience. The instructor introduced 
the broad topic, “The Effect of Science 
and Invention on Man’s Thinking,” to 
the students. After a period of explora- 
tion and discussion of the broad topic 
by the students and the instructor, the 
problem “How Man Has Conquered 
Superstitions” was selected. Teacher 
criteria, pupil criteria, and the frame 
of reference presented by the grade ap- 
proaches and areas of living were each 
considered in the final selection of the 
problem for investigation. 

The same procedure was followed 
throughout the year. In the following 
list are set forth the ten problems se- 
lected for investigation by the students 
of the eighth grade and their instructor. 
The problems were selected coopera- 
tively after an exploration of the broad 
topics that had been given. 


1. How Man Has Conquered Superstitions. 
2. Safety in Our Everyday Lives. 
3. Health Conditions in the Community. 
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4. How the Standard of Living Has Been 
Raised. 

5. The Story of the Modern Grocery Store. 

6. The Home—a Place to Live in and to 
Enjoy. 

7. The Ideal Community. 

8. Conservation of Natural Resources. 

9. What the Farmer Owes to Science and 
Invention. 


10. The Nature and Purpose of Recreation. 


During the investigation of the se- 
lected problems, the students were 
encouraged to (1) use a wide range 
of materials, (2) participate in a variety 
of activities, and (3) relate the com- 
munity to the classroom learning experi- 
ences. An effort was also made by the 
instructor to stimulate the students to 
evaluate constantly their progress as 
individuals and as a group. 


ie cannot be said with finality that 
the core curriculum performed that 
phase of the development of the indi- 
vidual implied by the philosophy of the 
school. Even though such an absolute 
position cannot be taken, the core cur- 
riculum is evidence of the fact that the 
challenge to provide instruction in keep- 
ing with a reasoned philosophy has been 
accepted. The program of the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, organized 
around the core curriculum for the year 
1938-39, was not a completely adequate 
and satisfactory answer to the challenge 
to harmonize school functions with 
school philosophy. Nor will the pro- 
gram of the next year be the final an- 
swer. That the program for the coming 
year will be a continuation of the search 
for the design of a curriculum consistent 
with a chosen purpose, however, cannot 
be denied. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio Decreases 


There is now a tendency in most states to decrease the number of pupils 
taught by each teacher in order to increase the effectiveness of instruction by 
giving more personal and individual attention to pupils. From 1934 to 1938, 
however, the States of Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Vermont 


reported an increase in the number of pupils under each teacher’s direction. 





Color-Blind Testing as a 


Guidance Tool 


OLOR-BLIND testing is a very 

good guidance tool and should be 
a part of every school testing program. 
By means of such tests, the color-blind 
student can be guided more intelligently 
in his vocational choice, in his choice of 
subjects, and in the subject matter of 
his courses. 

Color-blindness may be acquired or 
congenital. Acquired color-blindness is 
the result of an injury, excessive use 
of tobacco, cerebral diseases or alco- 
holic poisoning. Congenital color-blind- 
ness is inherited and usually skips a 
generation (grandfather to grandson). 

Color-blindness may be classified as 
total or incomplete. Total color- 
blindness is very rare and usually is 
accompanied by other pathological de- 
fects. Incomplete color-blindness may 
be blindness to red, green, or to both, or 
to certain shades of one or both of these 
colors. The general trend of opinion 
among experts is that the majority of 
the color-blind are unconscious of their 
defect until they have been shown that 
they lack vision for some color. 

Dr. Ishihara’s* test is by far the most 
effective test of color-blindness which 
does not involve apparatus; it is a very 
easy test to give, taking only one to 
five minutes for the examination of an 
individual. 


HE matter of color-blindness is 
sufficiently important to justify the 
testing of all students in school. Since 
the modern trend is to provide an edu- 


1 Shinobu Ishihara (professor of ophthalmol- 
ogy, Imperial University of Tokyo), the series 
of plates designed as Tests for Colour-Blind- 
ness, C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, IIl. 
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q By GLADYS BENERD 





q This appeal for the use of color- 
blind testing as a guidance device 
in our secondary schools “is based on 
an examination of 1,847 students and 
249 adults,” says Mrs. Benerd. The 
writer is a teacher of physical edu- 
cation in the Stockton Junior College. 
Before going to Stockton, she was 
dean of girls in the Avenal High 
School and before that physical edu- 
cation teacher in the Taft Union High 
School and Junior College. 





cational program to meet the needs and 
interests of the individual, it seems cer- 
tain that the school should meet the 
needs and interests of the color-blind. 
The schools recognize that differences 
exist in students’ ability to read, to com- 
prehend subject matter, and to take part 
in physical activities, but they do very 
little with reference to differences in 
vision. 

If a teacher, counselor, or adminis- 
trator knows a student is color-blind, 
he can make allowances for this con- 
genital defect and adjust the student’s 
program to fit his handicap. As an ex- 
ample, consider the case of the color- 
blind person who was dismissed from 
an art class because the instructor 
thought he was amusing himself when 
mixing colors. The color-blind student 
interested in art certainly should be per- 
mitted to take art courses, but we must 
not insist on his painting and drawing 
in color—let him paint and draw in 
black and white. If the science teacher 
knows a member of his class is color- 
blind, he can make allowances and oc- 











COLOR BLIND TESTING AS A GUIDANCE TOOL 


casionally adjust the work to take care 
of this handicap. Let the color-blind 
high-school boy take R. O. T. C. 
Vocational guidance is an important 
phase of educational guidance; yet the 
color-blind individual does not receive 
guidance with reference to his particu- 
lar disability. He is handled the same 
as any other student who appears 
normal. A color-blind student should 
be made to realize that he should avoid 
certain types of occupations. If he does 
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takes, becomes discouraged, and finally 
is discharged. 

There are several occupations which 
a color-blind person should avoid—for 
example: physician, chemist, artist 
(unless he does his work in black and 
white), painter, railroad engineer, 
brakeman, flagman, upholsterer, ship 
pilot, station master, lighthouse keeper, 
clerk in government office, electrician, 
dry-goods salesman, milliner, florist, 
tailor, flier, glass stainer, post-office 








not realize his own limitations and pre- 
pare himself for work within his own 
ability, he may find in his future occu- 
pational life that he makes repeated mis- 


clerk, and so on. Although discrimi- 
nation of colors may not be essential 
in some of these vocations, the lack of 
it may lead to serious error. 


Pacific Arts Association to Hold Conference 


Program plans for the spring conference of the Pacific Arts Association, to 
be held this year in Pasadena, are nearing completion. Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
will be headquarters for conferees on April 4, 5, and 6. The Association has been 
able to arrange an unusually rich program, and delegates from the seven western 
states and Hawaii will be in attendance. 

Dr. William E. Warner of Ohio State University, president of the Industrial 
Arts Association, will present the case for industrial arts. The public will be given 
an opportunity to hear his address on the morning of April 6. Victor D’Amico 
comes to the Pasadena conference from his post as Educational Director of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City; he is also a teacher at the Fieldstone 
School in that city and is a leader in progressive education. Southern California 
speakers to appear on the program are numerous. 

Dr. John A. Sexson, superintendent of Pasadena Schools, will greet visiting 
superintendents at the opening meeting. Superintendent Albert D. Graves of San 
Bernardino presents “Art and the Living Curriculum” to the same administrative 
group. 

Mrs. Nelbert M. Chouinard, of the Chouinard Art Institute in Los Angeles, 
will be principal speaker at the Beaux Arts dinner on the evening of the first 
day of the conference. The Hungary and Czechoslovakia that Mrs. Chouinard 
saw just before the war will be colorfully illustrated in moving pictures of costum- 
ing, dance arts, crafts, and the many cultural aspects which gave so much of the 
picturesque to the two countries. 

Since Millard Sheets, William Manker, and Susie Singer are doing much of 
their demonstration work at Claremont, a day will be taken in which to visit 
Scripps College. 

Miss Margaret Erdt, supervisor of art, San Bernardino, is president of the 
Association —CATHERINE CoNKEY, Arrowview Junior High School, San Ber- 
nardino. 











AN 30-plus remember how it feels 

to be 16? A psychologist speaking 
recently to a group of deans of girls 
challenged them with this question, 
and her answer was emphatically in the 
negative. However, advisers and par- 
ents can catch a glimpse of the mind 
of the adolescent girl and her feelings 
about her problems from a recent study 
in which over 2,000 high school girls in 
Southern California participated. 

What, exactly, are the modern high 
school girls’ problems? Are there any 
which seem to be common to a num- 
ber of girls? Which ones appear most 
serious to them? The study sought to 
find answers to these questions and to 
discover how well the girl recognizes 
her problems. 

Most of the material available con- 
cerning adolescent problems has been 
written from the adult point of view, 
but it is valuable for the teacher or 
parent to see these problems directly 
through the eyes of the adolescent, as 
well as through the perspective of 
training. Therefore, anonymous re- 
ports were first secured from over 400 
girls to find out what their problems 
were. Brief statements of the problems 
in the girls’ own language were taken 
from these anonymous papers, and then 
an expressionaire was formed of 400 
separate problems. This was returned 
to more than 2,000 girls in secondary 
schools in five Southern California 
communities different in size and back- 
ground. 


T appeared that there are certain 
problems which are common to a 
large number of girls. Whether a girl 
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Problems of the Normal 
Adolescent Girl 


4 By ALVERDA E. HERTZLER 





a This significant article will have 
many implications for teachers, coun- 
selors, and advisers of girls, as well 
as for the program of the school. As 
the author herself points out, we have 
always looked at the problems of 
girls through the eyes of adults, and 
hence some such study as this which 
shows what girls themselves actually 
worry about should be of great im- 
portance. The study is based on re- 
plies from over 2,000 girls from all 
sizes of schools and communities and 
so should have great validity. That 
the study has already met with inter- 
est is evidenced by the fact that a 
preliminary report on it at Mills 
College in April, 1939, was followed 
by requests from sixty or seventy 
schools for more information. 


Miss Hertzler is dean of girls in the 
San Bernardino Senior High School. 
This is her eleventh year of adminis- 
trative work in San Bernardino. She 
has been active in the affairs of the 
Deans’ and Advisers’ Association of 
Southern California and served as 
president of this organization during 
the year 1937-38. 





was 14 or 18, whether she lived in a 
small or large community, whether her 
parents were in comfortable circum- 
stances or were poor did not seem to 
make much difference ; there were cer- 
tain problems which she had which were 
basically the same, though the surround- 
ing circumstances gave them varying 
individual angles. The ten most fre- 
quently reported problems in each area 
were found to be practically the same 
in each school, although the frequency 





























rank varied somewhat from school to 
school. 

Some of the girls had no great prob- 
lems; as one girl expressed it: “None 
of my little worries could be called prob- 
lems. They are just things that arise at 
times and about which I fret around; 
but then after a while they disappear 
and seem to be of such trivial impor- 
tance.”” Many of the girls had serious 
problems in one area but seemed well 
adjusted in another. There were some 
cases of extreme and extensive malad- 
justment. 

To discover how well the girls recog- 
nize their problems, records of 330 in- 
terviews were secured from a group of 
cooperating deans of girls from eleven 
Southern California high schools. The 
problems brought to the dean of girls 
and those discovered by her were com- 
pared with those reported by the girls. 
The present article cannot include a de- 
tailed comparison of these data, but we 
can say that in general the girls as a 
group seem to be recognizing their prob- 
lems to a large degree, though indi- 
viduals may be failing to do so. It 
might be mentioned, too, that the girls 
are not bringing to their deans some of 
the problems which they consider quite 
important. 

School Life. Lack of interest in 
school work is one of the most frequent 
problems of these girls, being reported 
by 43 per cent of those answering. To 
put it simply, they “find some of their 
subjects boring.” Why can’t courses be 
given that are more connected with life ? 
The desire for a course in boy and girl 
relationships is expressed again and 
again in the original papers, and 45 per 
cent of the total 2,000 girls report that 
they feel a need for such a course. 

They are worried about their studies 
and are critical of some of their teach- 
ers. Recognizing their poor study 
habits, they admit that they are always 
putting off their homework and that 
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they cannot concentrate. One of the 
reasons they give is that the family 
radio goes incessantly. Another is that 
they have no place at home to study. 
For 42 per cent, a great school problem 
is that they can’t get up in class and talk. 
To make matters worse, the teachers are 
sometimes sarcastic, embarrassing them 
in front of the other students, and are 
partial to some students. Why are teach- 
ers so hard to get acquainted with, and 
why do they talk so long that there is no 
time to work in class? 

Many of the girls are not enjoying 
their school life. One-third of the group 
have tried hard to get into school activi- 
ties and cannot. One-fifth of the group 
find it difficult to divide their time prop- 
erly between their activities and their 
school work. That they are prevented 
from entering into school activities and 
recreation is the plight of 10 per cent 
who come to school on busses. 

Home Life. Lack of understanding 
between the girls and their parents 
seems to be the basic difficulty in the 
home. Why can’t their parents see their 
side? One-fourth of them feel they 
can’t tell their mothers all they do 
because “they wouldn’t understand.” 
“T have no one with whom to talk over 
my problems,” report 17 per cent. 
About 20 per cent say that their mothers 
do not tell them things a girl should 
know. 

The adolescent desire for freedom is 
revealed as the source of much friction. 
Many girls complain that they don’t 
have the freedom that their friends 
have. Besides, parents are worried too 
much about them anyway ; they are al- 
ways fearing accidents, reported 42 per 
cent. Why can’t parents trust them 
more, and why do they have to treat 
them as children? Some girls complain 
that fathers and mothers quarrel over 
what they should be allowed to do. 


The seriousness of an unwholesome 
emotional climate in the home is brought 
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out. Constant quarreling is reported as 
a home condition by 13 per cent of the 
girls. Parents nag at them instead of 
correcting them and letting it go at 
that, report 15 per cent. Girls from 
broken homes are self-conscious over 
their situations. They suffer from un- 
certainty of support and from many 
complicated situations arising from liv- 
ing in different homes. 


Boy and Girl Relationships. How to 
meet the boys they would like to meet 
is the great problem to about 40 per 
cent of the girls. They want to know 
how to make themselves popular with 
the boys without “throwing themselves 
at them,” how to talk with their boy 
friends, and how to entertain them. 
They want to have more dates so they 
will be more comfortable with boys. 
“Should I go steady or not?” is a seri- 
ous question to them. 

That the emphasis is largely upon 
problems of establishing friendships 
would seem to indicate a more whole- 
some situation in boy and girl relation- 
ships than is popularly supposed. Over 
52 per cent of the girls declare that the 
way some boys and girls act is disgust- 
ing to them. They find boys want to 
“pet,” but they would rather just be 
friends, report 25 per cent. In the origi- 
nal papers, many of the girls confess 
they do not know what to do about the 
problem. Some don’t approve of it but 
feel it necessary to accept some of the 
attentions of boys in order to be popular. 
Others don’t see anything wrong in it. 
They feel “they know how far to go 
and don’t feel any the worse for it.” In 
general, many girls do not seem to know 
the real facts underlying the problem 
nor how to deal with it. 

Many girls feel their parents should 
give them more of a chance in their 
relationships with boys. Some parents 
are too strict, refusing to allow the girl 
to go with boys or to grant normal per- 
missions. A number of girls say their 
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parents ask embarrassing questions or 
otherwise discourage boys who come 
to their homes. The conflict over late 
hours appears very common. Some girls 
complain their parents won’t let them 
do things “just because they were not 
done when they were children.” 

That the girl needs more parental 
help and sympathy with these problems 
and more instruction at school concern- 
ing them is evident. One of the chief 
implications of the study is that the 
school has a deep responsibility in help- 
ing young people to establish whole- 
some and normal relationships with one 
another. Adolescents should have a 
balanced program of teaching concern- 
ing relationships with the opposite sex. 
The physical and emotional factors in 
petting and the dangers should be pre- 
sented frankly. The psychological and 
sociological factors in a happy marriage 
should be included in such a program 
of teaching and the ideal as well as the 
practical sides presented. 


Recreation. That there is “no good 
place to go to have fun in this town” 
is reported by 30 per cent of the girls. 
The large community and the small are 
subject alike to this complaint. There 
doesn’t seem to them to be worth-while 
things to do that will be entertaining ; 
the only things to do are to go to shows 
and dances. They become tired of shows 
and can’t find respectable places to 
dance. One girl expresses it thus: “It 
seems strange to me that the older gen- 
eration will reproach us for going to 
places of poor repute. It is up to them 
to provide us with decent places to go, 
and they have certainly failed around 
here. I think more recreational organi- 
zations should be established.” 

How to know what types of recre- 
ation are really beneficial troubles 15 
per cent of the group. While dancing 
is the most popular recreational interest, 
not knowing how to dance is a problem 
to 22 per cent, and 23 per cent who 
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dance say the extreme steps scare them 
away from the dance floor. They don’t 
have time enough for recreation, some 
feel, while to others the great problem 
is one of not having the money to pay 
for the type of recreation desired. Not 
having the use of the car to go places 
is a serious recreational disadvantage 
cited by 20 per cent. 


These findings point to the fact that 
the community should endeavor to pro- 


vide more organized recreational activi- 


ties and that the codperation of the 
school is needed in helping the young 
people find participation in them, 

Friends, Timidity in making friends 
and feelings of inferiority trouble large 
numbers. About 30 per cent feel they 
do not make friends as easily as they 
should and report they don’t know what 
to talk about when they meet others. 
How extremely sensitive the adolescent 
can be is shown by the remark of one 
girl, who says, “I always involuntarily 
avoid people in order not to have to 
speak to them.” Eighteen per cent actu- 
ally dread meeting new people. Some 
explain their reputation for being “stuck 
up” as being in reality shyness and 
reserve with others. Cliques and snob- 
bishness are the source of much un- 
happiness. 

Though the girls do not realize the 
subtlety of the influences of wrong as- 
sociations, they recognize to a certain 
extent the problem of going with the 
wrong crowd. They are concerned over 
the difficulty of breaking off such asso- 
ciations. “How can I break away and 
still appear friendly ?” 25 per cent want 
to know. 

The home frequently contributes to 
the girls’ difficulties in making friends. 
They have no privacy to entertain their 
friends in their homes, 21 per cent re- 
port. Some parents disapprove of their 
daughter’s friends for reasons not suf- 
ficient for the adolescent mind. Why 
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are friends whom they bring home fre- 
quently embarrassed by parents ? 

One of the implications for the school 
of this portion of the study is that more 
opportunities should be given in the 
life of the school, without cost, for 
training in social experience and prac- 
tice in social group contacts. 

Vocational Choice. Not knowing 
what kind of work they want to do or 
for what they are suited seems the chief 
vocational problem for 27 per cent of 
the girls; they feel the need of more 
guidance. Many of them have an added 
difficulty in the fact that their parents 
do not approve of the vocation they 
want to follow. What should they do 
when the vocational field they have 
chosen is already overcrowded? It is 
difficult to get the finances necessary 
for the training in the desired field, and 
the future sometimes doesn’t look very 
bright. The difficulties of the choice be- 
tween a career and marriage are already 
being debated by 18 per cent. 

Religion. While many girls in the 
original papers do not mention any 
problems in the field of religion, 17 per 
cent report through the expressionaire 
that religion is a very deep problem to 
them. They do not understand it and 
wish to know more about it. When 
there are so many conflicting teachings, 
how can one know what to believe? 
They have been taught of God and be- 
lieve in Him, but they are troubled by 
conflicts over the teaching in school con- 
cerning evolution, 14 per cent report. 

Finding a church which satisfies them 
is the great difficulty for 11 per cent. 
Sometimes the crowd of young people 
in the church seems snobbish. Some of 
the girls report that their friends think 
they are queer if they go to church. 
Their parents want to select their church 
for them and argue with them about re- 
ligion or, on the other hand, are some- 
times too indifferent. “It is hard to be 
religious in an unreligious family,” a 
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number feel. The practical difficulties 
of living up to one’s ideals are widely 
reported. 

It would seem from the study that 
conflicting teaching, lack of home or 
other training in the spiritual values of 
life, and the failure of many young 
people to find a church association which 
satisfies them are contributing to de- 
prive youth of the background of faith 
which in the past has been the heritage 
of the American people. 

Health. The girls’ most common 
health problems are those of suscepti- 
bility to colds and menstrual difficulties, 
each reported by 22 per cent. The root 
of the practice of harmful dieting is 
seen in the problem reported by 19 per 
cent: “How can I keep a good figure 
when I am always hungry? When I eat 
normally I always gain, even though 
I exercise to be slimmer.’”’ A bad skin 
causes difficulty for 18 per cent, who 
can’t find anything which will help the 
condition. 

Need for diagnostic work is evi- 
denced in the report of 14 per cent that 
they are so nervous they feel exhausted 
at the end of the day, even though they 
don’t show it outwardly, and in the con- 
dition of another 11 per cent who say 
that though they don’t feel sick they 
never feel really fine. The fact that fre- 
quent headaches and the need of glasses 
are reported by 10 per cent and teeth 
which need attention by 11 per cent 
indicates that many are not availing 
themselves of school health services as 
they might, even when they know of 
the condition needing attention. That 
the school has a larger opportunity of 
assisting students to find the proper 
avenues for meeting their health prob- 
lems by preventive and corrective meas- 
ures than it has yet utilized is indicated 
in the findings. 

Clothes. An acute situation exists 
for some girls over the pressure for 
clothes. Everywhere the importance of 
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this problem to the sensitive adolescent 
is in evidence. Some girls actually are 
suffering because they do not have as 
nice clothes for school as other girls. 
One girl said: “My clothes are not as 
good as they could be, considering Dad’s 
income, All the school clothes I have 
to my name are old and worn. I long 
for decent clothes and some money once 
in awhile.. Because of this a terrible 
inferiority complex and self-conscious- 
ness grip me. I hate and literally shrink 
away when I have to meet someone.” 
That they do not have enough clothes 
for their needs is reported by 21 per 
cent, and 11 per cent say they have feel- 
ings of inferiority on this account. 
Some haven’t the clothes they need to 
go out with boys. Others feel they can’t 
go with the crowd they want since their 
clothes are inferior. That they have 
practically no clothes fit for school is 
reported by 5 per cent. 

It appears that the school should en- 
deavor to make girls more comfortable 
in their school situation by setting 
standards of suitable dress and by as- 
sisting needy girls to secure adequate 
clothing. 


Money. Where to find work to earn 
some money is the chief financial prob- 
lem, given by 46 per cent. One reason 
for this is seen in the report of 15 per 
cent that they do not receive as much 
spending money as they need, and of 
11 per cent who receive no spending 
money at all. The plea that they would 
like to have an allowance so they could 
get things without always having to ask 
for them is expressed by 23 per cent. 
They believe they could manage better 
this way and make their money go far- 
ther. The difficult financial conditions 
of many homes are reflected in various 
ways: 24 per cent of the girls report 
they worry about the great financial 
difficulty of their parents; 22 per cent 
say that discussions in their homes 
about money are constant. 
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The pressure felt by students in 
school for various things appears to be 
a problem which needs to be given closer 
attention by the school. High school 
affairs require too much money, com- 
plain 22 per cent, who report that stu- 
dents are criticized by their fellows for 
not having school spirit when they fail 
to support these things. That they are 
not financially able to attend school 
functions is reported by 12 per cent of 
the group. 

Miscellaneous. Among the group of 
miscellaneous problems, shortcomings 
in personality seem to predominate. 
One-fourth of the girls want to know 
what they can do about an inferiority 
complex. A bad temper and taking 
things too seriously troubles a third. 
“How can we adjust ourselves to people 
we dislike?” 19 per cent query. They 
think about themselves and analyze 
themselves too much, 17 per cent state. 
A similar number say they are ex- 
tremely irritable during school months 
and don’t know why. 

Conduct problems are prominent in 
this group also. “What would you do 
when someone in the crowd starts tell- 
ing dirty stories ?” 21 per cent ask. How 
to have a good time without smoking, 
drinking, or doing questionable things 
with the crowd presents great difficul- 
ties for many. Some report not liking 
to drink but do it to keep up with the 
crowd. For others the problem is how 
to refuse a drink gracefully. Some are 
debating whether it is wrong to smoke; 
smoking against their parents’ knowl- 
edge and disapproval troubles the con- 
sciences of others. Some have decided 
they shouldn’t smoke but can’t seem 
to stop. As one students puts it, “To 


smoke or not to smoke, to drink or not 
to drink, and to neck or not to neck are 
becoming terribly important questions.” 

The school should formulate a pro- 
gram designed to assist students in the 
common problems of personality and 
conduct which are matters of deep con- 
cern to the adolescent. Upon these, stu- 
dents need much more adequate infor- 
mation and an opportunity to observe 
acceptable patterns of conduct. The 


‘school has a greater responsibility here 


than it has assumed. 


TS considering the results of the study, 

certain distinctions should be kept in 
mind. The problems discussed here are 
the ones reported most frequently and 
appearing most serious to the girls. 
They represent only a part of the prob- 
lems studied, for there were many 
others included in the expressionaire, 
important and serious to large numbers. 
The problems outlined merit special at- 
tention only because they were reported 
most frequently. 

There is no group of problems which 
can be said to be typical of the average 
girl. The combination of problems in 
each girl’s adjustment to her environ- 
ment precludes such a possibility. Even 
those problems basically the same were 
seen in different cases to have varying 
angles and surrounding circumstances 
which make them peculiarly individual. 

Nor can it be said that these are the 
most serious problems of girls, for the 
girls’ feeling of the seriousness of their 
problems is only one factor to be con- 
sidered. There are other equally im- 
portant or more important factors in 
determining which problems of girls are 
most serious. 


High School Poetry Announcement 


The National High School Poetry Association announces March 25 as the 
closing date for the submission of manuscripts for the Third Annual Anthology 
of California High School Poetry. Details regarding the contest may be obtained 
from the National High School Poetry Association, Dennis Hartman, secretary, 
Garfield Building, Los Angeles, California. 














Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Social Attitudes of Bright and Dull Pupils, 
by Julian Stamper Reinhertz. Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1939 (Noel Keys and Benjamin E. 
Mallary, joint sponsors). 


TTITUDES occupy a prominent 
place in most comprehensive state- 
ments of educational objectives. This 
means in the very nature of the case 
that educators generally regard the de- 
velopment of attitudes an important 
part of their labors. Those psycholo- 
gists and sociologists whose primary 
concern is personality and adjustment 
manifest perhaps an even more basic 
interest in attitudes—their origin and 
nature, the role they play in human be- 
havior, and their measurement. The 
study reported below, however delimited 
by force of necessity, represents, in the 
judgment of the reviewer, an exceed- 
ingly significant contribution in this 
field. It should serve as a stimulus to 
educators for large-scale critical re- 
search in the area in question. 
Reinhertz set out “to determine 
whether or not there are differences 
between the social attitudes of bright 
and dull pupils, and the nature of these 
differences, if any exist.” As a prelimi- 
nary step he reviewed at length the 
scientific literature in the field, particu- 
larly that dealing with the nature of 
attitude (definitions) and measure- 
ment techniques. The working defi- 
nition of social attitude finally accepted 
as a basis for the study was: “the total 
personal disposition to accept or re- 
ject alternatives in situations involving 
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choice, where these situations are largely 
or entirely aspects of the group rela- 
tions of the person.” The measurement 
technique in turn took the form of an 
opinionnaire consisting of “verbally 
stated specific social situations,” drawn 
from the school environment of the 
subjects and of such a character as to 
insure relatively truthful responses, 
ones in which the “general social atti- 
tudes would function.” 

Ten obviously measurable social atti- 
tudes were embodied in the opinion- 
naire, namely, attitudes toward: 
property rights, authority and control, 
change in existing conditions, the indi- 
vidual’s obligations and duties to the 
group, the individual’s responsibility 
for the welfare of others, the welfare 
responsibility of the group, intergroup 
relations, democratic government, free- 
dom of speech, and participation in co- 
operative enterprises. 

The eighty-seven items (verbal 
stimuli calling for response) included 
in the final opinionnaire were drawn 
from four essential areas, designated 
by the following captions: (1) What 
should your school do? (2) Were they 
right? (3) Things every junior high 
school student should do; and (4) What 
I believe. There were five possible re- 
sponses to each item, namely: Yes, 
Probably, ?, Probably not, and No. 

“The subjects of the study were 
pupils in the high nine class of the fall 
semester, 1937, in seven San Francisco 
public junior high schools.” The pupils 
were classified on the basis of scholastic 






































achievement and IQ into high (X), 
average (Y), and low (Z) ability 
groups. The final group embraced 402 
subjects—134 for each ability level. 
“Subgroups of nationality and sex were 
used in order to compare these factors 
with mental ability as determiners of 
attitude.” 

In view of the fact that a “prelimi- 
nary analysis of the responses to the 
items of the scale” pointed to a bi- 
model, rather than a normal, distri- 
bution, “comparison by use of the 
mean” was abandoned, and “it was de- 
cided instead to compare percentages of 
the unconditional positive responses, 
using Holzinger’s formula for the prob- 
able error of a proportion.” “The sig- 
nificance of the differences between 
groups was measured by use of the 
critical ratio, four being taken as in- 
dicative of significance.” 

It is neither possible nor desirable 
to present the findings in detailed sta- 
tistical form. Certain well-grounded 
generalizations will suffice. In the first 
place, it should be borne in mind that 
“it was not the purpose of this study to 
obtain a picture of the social attitudes 
of the subjects as a whole, but rather 
to examine differences between the so- 
cial attitudes of groups.” Nevertheless, 
the responses tended “to characterize 
the group generally as being in con- 
formity with established institutions and 
practices.” 


URNING to the basic issue with 

which the study was concerned, 
namely, differences in social attitudes 
between groups, the findings showed 
that when “the responses of the X, Y, 
and Z groups to all the items pertaining 
to each particular attitude” were com- 
pared, “any differences which were 
found were too small to be statistically 
significant,” the critical ratio being less 
than four. An analysis of the data 
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“pointed, however, to the probability 
that certain differences existed between 
the X and Z groups, namely, that the 
dull group tended to have a greater re- 
gard for authority and control, a higher 
degree of responsibility to the group, 
and less tolerance toward freedom of 
speech.” When the responses of the 
boys and girls were compared on the 
same basis, “any differences which 
were found were likewise too small to 


_be statistically significant.” The small 


differences which were found “pointed, 
however, to the probability that the girls 
could be characterized as being more 
conventional, more conservative, and 
more altruistic.” A similar comparison 
of the responses of foreign and native 
pupils failed to bring out differences 
that were statistically significant. 

Reinhertz’ concluding statement 
merits direct quotation. He says: 

“The following conclusions can be 
made concerning the differences be- 
tween the social attitudes of bright and 
dull pupils as determined in this study: 

“1. Intelligence is a factor in the de- 
termination of social attitudes as meas- 
ured, as shown by the fact that for eight 
out of the ten social attitudes investi- 
gated the responses of the average pupils 
fell between those of the bright and the 
dull. 

“2. Intelligence as a factor exerts 
relatively little influence in the determi- 
nation of social attitude as herein 
determined, as shown by the fact that 
differences between the responses of 
the bright and the dull were few, small, 
and in general not significant. 

“From the evidence gathered in the 
present study, it appears that the fac- 
tors of intelligence, sex, and foreign 
background play relatively minor roles 
in the determination of social attitudes 
as herein measured, and that the search 
for the bases of these attitudes should 
be directed elsewhere.” 














What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Secondary School Principals’ Con- 
ference at Long Beach, March 18, 
19, and 20.—In accordance with prefer- 
ences expressed by ballot, the Annual 
Conference of California Secondary 
School Principals will be held March 
18, 19, and 20 in Long Beach. Confer- 
ence headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Hilton. General plans for the program 
have been drafted by a committee com- 
posed of presidents or representatives 
of the organizations which participate 
in the conference—the Association of 
California Secondary School Princi- 
pals, the California Junior College 
Federation, the California Evening 
High School Principals’ Association, 
the Western Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the California 
Society of Secondary Education, and 
the State Department of Education. 

In the past, three half-days have been 
given to general sessions and three to 
section meetings. The program is or- 
ganized on the same basis for the cur- 
rent year. On Monday morning the 
conference will be addressed by Super- 
intendent Walter F. Dexter and by 
Cameron Beck, vocational and in- 
dustrial relations consultant from Radio 
City, formerly personnel director of 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
director of the Stock Exchange Insti- 
tute. Tuesday afternoon will, for the 
most part, be given to business meet- 
ings and to other matters of interest 
and importance to the various associ- 
ations. On Wednesday morning will 
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occur a general session devoted to high 
school and college relationships. 

Section meetings will be arranged as 
far as possible around themes. The 
Junior College Federation is planning 
a series of three meetings in which 
problems peculiar to the junior college 
will be discussed ; similarly, three meet- 
ings will be devoted to the interests of 
special day and evening classes, and 
three to the problems of junior high 
school curriculum and _ organization. 
Other series of section meetings are: 

The curriculum : 

Developments in the core or basic course. 


The problem of evaluation and appraisal. 
Guidance in the core or basic course. 
Out-of-school agencies exerting educa- 
tional influence : 
The press. 
The radio. 
Motion pictures. 


Conservation : 
Soil. 
Forest. 
Shasta Dam and the Central Valleys 
project. 
The reorganization of subjects: 
Mathematics. 
Science. 
Social science. 





q Correction: The Claremont Junior- 
Senior High School is located in 
Claremont, and not in Los Angeles 
as was printed in the “What's 
Happening in California Secondary 
Schools” column of December, 1939. 
The error was made in the editing of 
the copy after it had been received 
from Dr. Douglass. 














Other section meetings, not in series, 
are the following: the program of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
with a presentation by C. L. Cushman, 
staff member ; the work of private cor- 
respondence schools, to be presented by 
J. S. Noffsinger, director of the Na- 
tional Home Study Council; the mi- 
grant problem; safety education; Eng- 
lish ; commercial education ; vocational 
education; school bus transportation ; 
and school publicity. There will be the 
usual array of special luncheon and din- 
ner programs. 

Sunday, March 17, is the concluding 
day of the annual conference of the 
California Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation. Dr. 
Bruce Baxter, president of Willamette 
College, will speak in the Municipal 
Auditorium at 10 a.m. The California 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation has extended a 
cordial invitation to those attending the 
principals’ conference to attend this 
Sunday meeting. 

In addition to school administrators, 
teachers, members of parent-teacher 
associations, members of boards of edu- 
cation, and others have attended past 
conferences. An invitation is again ex- 
tended to those interested in any of the 
meetings to be present. 

Under the direction of Harry J. 
Moore, general chairman, the following 
committees have been organized to 
serve those attending the Long Beach 
conference: 

Music Committee: William A. Gog- 
gin (chairman), Lindbergh Junior 
High School; David Burcham, Poly- 
technic High School; Dr. John L. 
Lounsbury, Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege; and Miss Ada M. Pavich, Long 
Beach Evening High School. This 
committee will be glad to provide music 
for any groups or organizations wishing 
to have some entertainment in connec- 
tion with their programs. 
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Entertainment Committee: R. A. 
Coverdale (chairman), Practical Arts 
Evening High School; Stanley How- 
land, Franklin Junior High School ; Dr. 
John B. Cluley, Adelaide Tichenor 
Orthopedic School; and Miss Leona 
Taylor, West Long Beach Adult Edu- 
cation Center. This committee will en- 
deavor to provide some entertainment 
and trips for wives and delegates. 

Courtesy and Reception Committee: 


_ Dr. Harold Brooks (chairman), Wash- 


ington Junior High School; Clare C. 
Ockerman, Jefferson Junior High 
School ; John W. Wilson, Jordan High 
School; and Elmer C. Jones, adult 
education. This committee will work 
with the manager of the Long Beach 
Convention Bureau in seeing that proper 
facilities are provided for the registra- 
tion of delegates, that guides are pro- 
vided for the Municipal Auditorium, 
and that stenographic help is made 
available for those who desire it. 

Publicity Committee: Dr. Emil Lange 
(chairman), Hamilton Junior High 
School; Douglas Newcomb, Lowell 
Junior High School ; David R. Arnold, 
Avalon High School. This committee 
will work with the local papers. It has 
made arrangements with the Long 
Beach Morning Sun to have a special 
box on the front page, each morning 
during the conference, which will be 
devoted to the program and special an- 
nouncements for the day. 

The membership of the above com- 
mittees is comprised of principals of 
the Long Beach schools. 


7 7 7 


San Ramon Valley Union High 
School Starts Course in Mining.— 
Designed largely for members of two 
CCC camps located on the slopes of 
Mt. Diablo, a course in mining has re- 
cently been established by San Ramon 
Valley Union High School. George V. 
Cooley, principal, has completed ar- 
rangements for this course which will 
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be taught by George L. Gary of the 
State Bureau of Mines. 

Instruction emphasizes commercial 
minerals and includes lessons in crys- 
tallography, physical and chemical prop- 
erties of minerals, blow furnace analy- 
ses, and occurrence and identification 
of minerals. A highlight of the course 
will be extended field trips to geological 
provinces. 

Many of the men taking the course 
engage for part of the year in prospect- 
ing activities. It is hoped this instruc- 
tion will enable them to locate commer- 
cial mineral deposits in areas from 
which they can be transported. 


7 A v 


Articulation at Liberty Union 
High School.—The problem of articu- 
lating elementary and secondary pro- 
grams is being lessened by two note- 
worthy developments at Liberty Union 
High School, Brentwood, of which 
E. G. Nash is principal. In addition to 
forwarding cumulative records and 
recommendations of elementary teach- 
ers to high schools, eighth-grade teach- 
ers and administrators from the ten 
elementary schools of the districts meet 
with the high school faculty early in 
October to discuss adjustment of indi- 
vidual students. Elementary teachers 
inquire about success of their graduates. 
Questions about background are raised 
by secondary teachers. Harmony in in- 
struction is secured through this inti- 
mate discussion of specific children. 
These annual meetings, sponsored by a 
unit of the county education association, 
have proved successful over a period of 
years, 

The second development is being 
initiated this school year. The ninth- 
grade class of the secondary school has 
agreed to invite all eighth-grade stu- 
dents and their teachers to a playday to 
be held Friday afternoon, May 24. The 
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object is to give elementary students, 
particularly those from small, remote 
schools, as good a first impression of the 
school as possible. Ninth-grade stu- 
dents will act as hosts, introducing new 
students to the faculty and school fa- 
cilities. Games, entertainment, and re- 
freshments will accompany this guid- 
ance project. 


7 vy 7 


A County Superintendent’s Report 
of 1869.—In examining the annual re- 
ports of her predecessors in office, Mrs. 
Margaret L. Annear, superintendent of 
Stanislaus County Schools, discovered 
the following interesting note on insti- 
tutes of seventy years ago: 


“There has been no County Institute 
held as yet, but I have communicated 
with the County Superintendent of 
Merced upon this subject and I hope 
that we will be able to make arrange- 
ments for a ‘Joint Institute’ at an early 
date. Should the Superintendent of 
Merced feel indisposed to unite with 
us, I will then apply to Mr. Clarke of 
Tuolumne, for I am most anxious that 
the Teachers and citizens of the County 
should have an opportunity of seeing 
and hearing our able and popular State 
Superintendent. Some of the Teachers 
have endeavored to keep up a “Teachers 
Association,’ but the roads are so bad in 
the winter and the rivers and creeks are 
so numerous that their meetings are 
‘few and far between.’ 

“The State Superintendent will have 
the goodness to remember that Stanis- 
laus is a large agricultural county just 
settled up. Where we had only 7 schools 
some three years since, we have now 26. 
The County extends from the Sierras 
to the Coast range, there is no regular 
postal communication from one extreme 
of the county to the other; school 
officers are busy attending to their crops 
and even Teachers’ reports frequently 
are mislaid in transmission. 























“I trust that in a few years this 
County will be second to none in liber- 
ality towards those engaged in the 
Cause of Education but at present the 
people are just awakening to the im- 
portance of Schools and Teachers. The 
trustees are inexperienced and the 
school-houses almost destitute of proper 
apparatus, but I hope the next annual 
Report will make amends for the many 
deficiencies of this one. 

“TuHos, T, HAMLIN 
County Superintendent of Common 
Schools, Stanislaus County 
(Report for the year ending 1869)” 


v 5 vy 


State Junior College Commnittee 
Initiates Studies.—Studies in one of 
the four major areas demarked for in- 
vestigation by the State Junior College 
Committee are now under way, and 
studies in another of the four areas will 
be begun in February. 


At a conference held in Los Angeles, 
December 1 and 2, in which thirty-three 
public junior colleges participated, the 
Subcommittee on the Study of Per- 
sonnel outlined for the consideration 
of the group seven projects on which 
codperative studies are sought. These 
include (1) a description by means of 
a check-list of the present programs of 
guidance, placement, and follow-up in 
California public junior colleges; (2) a 
self-appraisal of present personnel pro- 
grams by each individual junior col- 
lege; (3) a descriptive study of the 
characteristics of current junior col- 
lege student populations including ana- 
lyzed data on previous educational 
experience, psychological examinations, 
occupational ambitions, economic back- 
ground as measured by parental occu- 
pation; (4) a description of follow-up 
practices with detailed information on 
the follow-up findings with respect to 
graduates, transfers to other colleges 
or to employment, and drop-outs for 
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specified years; (5) an expository de- 
scription of important uses to which the 
local junior college puts the personnel 
data it assembles; (6) a description of 
oncoming junior college study popu- 
lation, particularly with respect to apti- 
tudes and ambitions; (7) a study of 
placement—covering basic assumptions, 
present practices, projected plans, and 
results of any local occupational surveys 
already made. 


Thirty junior colleges expect to take 
part in most or all of these studies. It 
is hoped by the Subcommittee that in- 
formation may be gathered by spring 
and then assembled to give a view of 
state-wide developments and to uncover 
any evidences of need for additional 
or more intensive studies. The mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Personnel 
Studies are Dr. Rosco Ingalls, director, 
Los Angeles City College; Paul Mohr, 
director of personnel, San Francisco 
Junior College; Dean Harry E. Tyler, 
Sacramento Junior College; J. W. Mc- 
Daniel, instructor in psychology, Bak- 
ersfield Junior College ; and Miss Grace 
V. Bird, dean of Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege (chairman). 

On February 15 and 16 the Sub- 
committee on Curriculum will meet in 
Los Angeles with representatives of the 
public junior colleges to launch studies 
in the second major area to be examined 
by the State Committee. Dr. John W. 
Harbeson, chairman, and Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi, co-chairman, will present pro- 
posals for studying general education 
at the junior college level and vocational 
education at the junior college level. 


7 7 v 


Questionnaire Study of Industrial 
Arts in California.— Interested in 
building a new plant, William G. Bax- 
ley, Darwin Connet, Carmel Birdwell, 
Frank Heath, and Willis A. Baldwin, 
of the Coalinga Union High School, 
by means of a questionnaire studied de- 
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velopments in industrial arts in the jun- 
ior high schools of the state. They 
found that more than one-half of the 
schools with an enrollment of 1,000 or 
over have five distinct shop organiza- 
tions: the wood shop, drafting room, 
general metal shop, electric shop, and 
print shop. More than 50 per cent of 
the junior high schools with an enroll- 
ment of 500-999, inclusive, have three 
shops: the wood shop, drafting room, 
and general metal shop. More than half 
of the small schools with an enrollment 
of less than 500 have two shops: the 
composite general shop and the wood 
shop. 

Other facts relative to Industrial Arts 
organization obtained from this survey 
are as follows: 

1. One hundred eleven schools report 
385 industrial arts teachers. Using 
these figures and the total enrollment 
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reported, there would be approximately 
270 pupils per industrial arts teacher. 

2. The average length of the school 
period is fifty-three minutes, indicating 
that the hour period is employed by a 
majority of the junior high schools. 

3. Eight schools report that they 
teach an occupations course. 

4. Seventy-two schools report that 
shop classes are organized under the 
monitor system (shop foreman, etc.). 

5. Thirty-four schools report that 
they have organized safety committees 
in their shops. 

6. Thirty-seven schools report shop 
clubs. 

7. Twenty-eight schools report giv- 
ing industrial arts classes for girls. 

8. Twelve schools report mixed 
classes of boys and girls in industrial 
arts. Most of these are organized as 
shop clubs. 
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The James H. Barry Company 
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This book edited by Newsom (Temple University), and Langfitt 
(New York University), presents specific practices in ten large high 
schools from San Diego to New York—written by the principals of 
these schools. 


The Emerging High School Curriculum (1940) . . . . . $2.50 


An outstanding book by Harold Spears, Director of Research 
and Secondary Education, Evansville, Indiana. With remarkable 
clarity and force this book brings the high school principal into the 
curriculum picture. 


Occupational Counseling Techniques (1940) .. . . . $2.50 


This book was compiled for the Occupational Research Pro- 
gram of the United States Employment Service by William H. 
Stead and nine associates. It presents a great amount of concrete 
technical data needed by skilled directors in vocational guidance. 


Fundamentals of Democratic Education (1940). . . . . $2.25 


This is a thoughtful, pleasing book by Ulich of Harvard. From 
the initial chapter on ‘Why Do We Educate?” to the final chapter 
on “The Mission of American Education,’ a penetrating philo- 
sophic view is presented in real literary form. This is a book to be 
read and enjoyed, and held for many re-readings. 


The American Teacher (1939) . . . . . « « © «© « « $a079 


An indispensable book by Elsbree of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, presenting educational Americana. This book should find 
a place in the library of every public school administrator. 
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Center and Persons: 


Taintor and Monro: 


Patterson, Little, 
and Burch: 


Corbett and Colvin: 


Goodfellow: 


Boykin: 


Watkins and Perry: 


READING AND THINKING 


An effective and attractive program for the im- 
provement of reading at the junior and senior 
high school level is provided in this progressively 
graded three-book series of work-type or study 
reading. Lively materials ; excellent illustrations ; 
exceptional provisions for improving and develop- 
ing reading ability. 


ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


A rich functional study of English prepared espe- 
cially for that group of ninth grade or similar 
level whose education will not continue through 
college or possibly through high school. 


The REVISED EDITION of 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


The up-to-date edition of this standard text; 
simplified, newly illustrated. 

The REVISED EDITION of 
MODERN ECONOMICS 


An excellent revision of this successful forward- 
looking study of economics, bringing it down to 
date. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


A splendid introduction to business life for the 
pupils of the ninth year. Carefully chosen con- 
tent, extremely simple approach and explanation. 


THIS WAY, PLEASE. 
A Book of Manners 


Foundations for social adequacy are laid in this 
delightful book of manners for all occasions, all 
situations in the life of young people, boys and 
girls. Published. 


SCIENCE IN OUR MODERN 
WORLD 


An incomparable three-book cycle treatment of 
introductory science for the junior grades. 
UNDERSTANDING ScrENcE—Gr. 7; SCIENCE FOR 
Dairy Use—Gr. 8; ScreENcE For HUMAN CoNn- 
troc—Gr. 9. Published. 
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Young and Barton 


Here is a new type civics text for eighth 
or ninth grade pupils which touches in its 
scope the social, political, economic, voca- 
tional and personal areas of civic life— 
all the areas with which the good citizen 
is concerned. Learning activities are 
many and varied—to provide for pupils 


of varying abilities and interests. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 

















CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 








So REL IERIIES 


New Books 
MONG the newer publications sent 
to the JourNAL for review are 
the following: 


Guidance in Public Secondary Schools, 
edited by Arthur E. Traxler. Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 28, 1939, 437 West 59th 
Street, New York City ; 329 pages. 

Let's Read! II, by Holland Roberts, Helen 
Rand, George Murphy, and Nellie Appy. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1939. Price, $1.28; 
536 pages. 

Modern Verse (revised), by Anita P. 
Forbes and Albert S. Smith. Henry Holt and 
Company, 1939. Price, 96 cents ; 297 pages. 

Perspective Made Easy, by Ernest Norling. 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. Price, $1.40; 
203 pages. 

Teachers’ Manual for Adult Adventures in 
Reading, by Elizabeth C. Morriss. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., 1939. Price, 50 cents; 31 pages. 

Teaching English in High Schools, by E. A. 
Cross and Elizabeth Carney. The Macmillan 
Company, 1939; 561 pages. 

War Supplement to Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia, F. E. Compton and Company, 
Chicago; 102 pages. 

















Publications for Sale 


| emaseemtaee issued by the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation during the current school year 
and which can be purchased at the 
Society’s offices in Haviland Hall, 
Berkeley, include the following: 
Pertinent Economic Issues, second mono- 
graph in the California Society of Secondary 
Education Monograph Series. The 24-page 
booklet was prepared by a seminar group at 
the University of Southern California under 
the sponsorship of the Los Angeles field chap- 


ter of Phi Delta Kappa. It is a study guide: 


for high school use in the consideration of 
certain controversial economic topics. It sells 
for 25 cents per copy. 

California School Directory, the current 
edition of an annual directory which contains 
the names of all California secondary schools 
and a complete listing of their faculties, to- 
gether with a great quantity of related infor- 
mation. 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
the 32-page reprint of the JourNat’s Febru- 
ary symposium. Prepared under the direction 


of W. H. Orion, chief of the Division of 
Physical and Health Education of the State 
Department of Education, the symposium 
shows the progress that California secondary 
schools are making in this area. Singly it sells 
for 35 cents; in quantities of 10 or more, for 
20 cents. 

Some Devices for Evaluating the Intangi- 
bles, a 32-page reprint of the October sym- 
posium in the JourNAL. It presents samples 
of the evaluating devices produced in the 
Stanford Evaluation Workshop of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association during the 
summer of 1939 and which were prepared 
under the direction of Alvin C. Eurich of 
Stanford University. It sells at 35 cents, but 
in quantities of 10 it costs only 20 cents per 
copy. 

Library Standards and Procedures for 
Small Secondary Schools, the third mono- 
graph in the California Society’s series. This 
booklet will come off the press the first of 
May. Later announcements will be made as 
to the contents, size, and price. It is a volume 
which will be invaluable for any teacher who 
is responsible for the small school library and 
who has not had previous library training. 
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English in Action 


THIRD EDITION 


Keeping abreast of current trends, the Third Edition increases the emphasis on the 
social aspects of language study, but does not lose sight of the fact that its primary 
purpose is to help pupils use written and spoken English effectively in their everyday 
- Those distinctive features that spread the first and revised editions of 
English in Action “all over the map” are strengthened in the Third Edition. Two- 
book and Four-book editions. Beautiful new format. 


READY THIS SPRING 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Just Published 
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CITIZENSHIP 
AND CIVIC AFFAIRS 





A commanding and timely book to make American 
government and life alive to boys and girls today and to | 


develop a more intelligent and responsive citizenry. 


It gives detailed information about how our government 
works—about how officials are elected, how laws are 
passed and administered, how the courts work, crime, 


and taxes. 


It makes a fine stimulating study of American ways of 





living in community, neighborhood, and family and of 
how his group and other factors influence the American’s 


thinking. 


Simply written in swift-moving narrative style 


and well illustrated. $1.88, subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 














